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Hotes. 
OF GOTTLIEB 
(1779-1812). 


THE LETTERS SCHICK 


In consequence 
ridge’s visit to Rome in 1806 (3" S. xii. 281), I 
have received two private communications, in- 
quiring whether any of Gottlieb Schick's “charm- 
ing letters” have ever been translated into English. 
fam not aware that this has been the case, with 


of my query regarding Cole- 


the exception of some extracts from them, pub- 
lished in two reviews of Professor Haakh’s work, 
Beitriiye aus Wiirttembe rg zur neueren Deutschen 
RKunstgeschichte, Professor Dr. A. Haakh, 
Stuttgart, in which Schick’s letters, one 
hundred and fourteen in number, appeared for the 
first time collected. These two reviews are in 
The Reader, October, 1863, and in Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine, May, 1864: in the latter pub- 
lication in an article called “ Two German Paint- 

* Another letter of Schick's appeared in fac- 


yon 


1863 . 


ers, 
simile in 7h: Autographic Mirror, together with 
ashort biographical notice of the painter, and an 
English and a French translation of the said letter. 
I believe, in vol. ii. of the former publication 
(1864), and in another number of the same volume, 
is also a facsimile reproduction of a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Schick's, representing a visit of Alexan- 
der yon Humboldt to some Indians on the Ori- 
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noco. Schick was intimately acquainted with 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, Alexander’s renowned 
brother; and, after the latter's return from his 
South-American travels in 1805, met the great 
traveller at his brother’s house in Rome. Schick 
was at that time already well known as a true 
artist of the highest aspirations, though only 
twenty-six years of age. Two of his pictures (now 
both at Stuttgart), “ David playing before Saul,” 
a splendid composition, in which the heads and 
figures of Saul, David, and Jonathan remind us 
of the happiest efforts of the great old masters, 
and ‘* Noah’s Sacrifice,” had created a furore at 
Rome. Joseph Koch, the German painter,* whose 
works, says Friedrich von Schlegel — 

“in his best time, are the most remarkable in the entire 
eycle of modern German art, from the deep feeling con- 
centrated in them, and the luxuriant richness of nature 
which they represent.” 

The two Schlegels — Ludwig Tieck and his 
gifted brother Friedrich the sculptor—Madame 
de Staél—English, French, Italian, and German 
artists—had hailed in him one full of the highest 
aspirations to free the high art of painting from 
the trammels of allegory and conventionalism. 
It was, therefore, but natural that Alexander von 
Humboldt, that great and pure admirer of nature 
and of all that tends to reveal her influences, 
should be delighted with the young artist and his 
works. At the house of his brother Wilhelm, he 
himself charmed everyone by his conversational 
powers, by his glorious and warm descriptions of 
the land and the people he had visited in his 
travels (1799-1805); and on such evenings, when 
all that was great in art, literature, and science 
thronged round him under the hospitable roof of 
his brother, Schick followed the narrator's account 
with his pencil. The sketch spoken of was thus 
executed, and a similar one appeared in the Geo- 
graph, Ephemeriden in 1807. 

‘ This sketch,” Humboldt writes, “is from the pencil 
of the noble Schick, a high-minded German artist whom 
I met at ome, and whom I may be allowed to number 
amongst my friends; and it is so spirited (genialisch) 
that anyone who might have been with us could not 
have represented it more faithfully.” — Vide Beitriige, 
— [ 

In the same year, 1805, August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel visited Rome with Madame de Staél, 
and wrote a glorious account home to Goethe of 
the young painter's “Noah.” This great work 
was then exhibited in the Pantheon, and “all 
Rome went to see it.” Amongst the visitors 
was Kotzebue, too, who has written a most 
absurd account of the picture in his Travels in 
Italy, for which piece of impudence Friedrich 

* Born 1768; died 1859. Ie was the first who ex- 
plored Dante. His fresecoes—the subject is taken from 
Dante’s “ Purgatory”—in the Villa Massimi at Rome, 
are full of the spirit and genius of a Michacl Angelo, 
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Miiller, the poet-painter, has severely chastised 


him in a well-written pamphlet: “ Quomodo huc | 


intrasti, non habens vestem nuptialem ?” 

Goethe must have thought of Kotzebue when 
he wrote: “ Hang the dog! he isa critic!” But 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel’s account 
always be remembered by all artists with true 
gratitude i_—_ 

“TI cannot praise the artist more highly,” he says, 

amongst other things, “than by saying that he has most 
deeply felt the importance and symbolical depth of his 
ubject, and that he has explained all and everything 
without becoming methodical. Here then appears, once 
more to refresh our minds, that noble expression of piety 
which has almost altogether disappeared from modern 
painting. But by no means in a monotonous manner. 
In the angels, this feeling of piety is full of ethereal glow 
[ Gluth]; in the men and women represented, according 
to their age and sex, it is more resigned or enthusiastic, 
more respectful or confiding,” &c. &c. 


And his brother Friedrich von Schlegel wrote, 
fourteen years later, in his German Paintings 
exhibited at Rome in 1819: — 


“The first, however, who justly claims the highest 
place in our retrospective of the regeneration of art—he 
who commenced the struggle—lives no more. 


sion, died ere his lofty talent, known and acknowledged 
too late, brought him the meed of fame to which he was 
so justly entitled. First formed in David's school, he 
ever retained the manner and vigorous desiga he had 
imbibed from that master, certainly the first in his pecu- 


will | 


Schick of | 
Stuttgart, striving throughout his whole life with oppres- | 


liar style; and although rising unsupported in the new | 
eareer his genius marked out for himself, he discovered, | 


after long years of apprenticeship, that, as guides to per- 


fection, other and higher models were needed—models | f . 
| come a great artist, and to be recognised as such, 


which, among his contemporaries and the school in which 
he had been formed, might be sought in vain: those he 
desired to study existed only in the earlier masters, 
whose works, by no vicissitudes of time destroyed or 
superseded, still excite the wonder and command the ad- 
miration of all beholders, The portraits of the children 
of [Wilhelm] von Humboldt, which excited so much 
attention at Rome, will bear comparison with those of 
Leonardo or Titian, and could not be deemed unworthy 
a pupil either of Raphael or Leonardo, His talent is yet 
more strikingly apparent in the ‘ Apollo and Shepherds,’ 


a large picture now in the royal palace at Stuttgart, and | 


which formerly adorned the chamber of the deceased 
Queen. The rich working of this composition, crowded 
with figures most beautifully arranged, the clear bril- 
liancy and soft grace of the colozring, and the freshness 
and vigour of the whole, mak« 
periods of the older masters.” 


overdrawn, as Schick did not retain the .ianner 
of David's school, and as his genius and achieve- 
ments were certainly recognised by the best critics 
during his lifetime; but, referring to the critique 


essay on Schick, published in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung,* David Friedrich Strauss drew the public 
attention to these truly charming letters; which, 
to some extent, equal the best writings of the 
great German writers. As an epistolary work, 
they. are only second to the letters of Goethe and 
Schiller. Considered as an autobiography of a 
highly poetical mind, they are of the greatest 
value; but their value still increases, when we 
consider that they were written by an artist who 
will certainly be reckoned as one of the very first 
painters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Considered as mere literary compositions, they are 
distinguished by their graceful style and pure 
language. The descriptions contained in them 
are vivid, truthful, lifelike, and highly poetical; 
their tone is simple, hearty, and nevertheless fall 
of elevation. The letters addressed to Dannecker, 
whose pupil in the art of modelling Schick had 
been, fill us with the highest admiration for both 
master and pupil. Some letters to Schelling, the 
philosopher, are equally beautiful in their expres- 
sions and sentiments, and show us, as well as the 
letters to Dannecker, how truly grateful the noble 
heart of the painter felt for his “ Masters.” The 
greater number of the letters, which extend over 
a period of ten years, and almost all of which 
were written from Italy (1802-1811), are addressed 
to his brothers and sisters at Stuttgart; and in 
them the suavity of his temper, the genial warmth 
of his heart, the great persuasion of his high 
calling, open all the secret stores of his earnest 
and loving young mind. To be an artist—to be- 


not only by his contemporaries but by future 
generations—such was his aim; but at the same 
time, to be and to remain in the hearts of those 
he loved and venerated—a loving dear friend and 
companion—was equally his wish. ; 

I am persuaded that, if so gifted and qualified 
a translator from the German as Lady Wallace, 
for instance, would take these letters in hand, 
they would, together with letters from other 
German painters, form an equally attractive study 


| of German life and art as her translations of 


it worthy the best 


letters written by celebrated musicians. 
The admirable volume in which Schick’s letters 
are embodied, Professor Haakh’s Beitrdge, con- 


| tains, besides some excellent papers on German 
This statement is, to some extent. filse and | 


on “Apollo,” every one must confess that his | 


“Letters” are equally full of the “clear bril- 
liancy,” the “soft grace,” the “freshness and 
vigour” he has shown in that picture. He was 


a master of the pen as well as of the pencil. Some 
twelve years ago, in an admirable biographical 





| 


painters and engravers, and on art, a number of 
letters of another great Wiirtemberg painter, 
Eberhard von Wichter (forty-one letters) ; which 
contain most interesting matter as regards life 
and art, which latter seemed to the writer of 
them the true life. Schiller, addressing himself 
to his Muse, says: — 





* And since then, in Strauss’s Kleine Schriften, 1862— 
a book in which the author of the Life of Jesus shows 
himself as an admirable art-critic. 
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How equally true of True Art ;—and let us glory 
n those who so nobly have opened her 
‘ Herman Krypt. 


rRISMEGISTUS. 


now supposed to have 
mous Christian writer 





rland’s Sanchoniatho, pp. 
son’s Chronological Antiquities, vel,i iii. p. 








f. Goodwini Moses et . 




















as it is manifest amongst all the Latin and Greek authors, 


taught the Egyptians letters.” See Warburton’s Divine 
Legation, b. iv. sect. 4, who believes that Moses enlarged 
the alphabet, and altered the shapes of the Egyptian 
letters ; “all hieroglyphic writing was absvlutely for- 
bidden by the second commandment, hieroglyphies being 
the great source of their idolatries and superstitions. 
But now alphabetic letters being taken by the Egyptians 
from their hieroglyphic figures, retained, as was natural, 
much of the shapes of those characters; to cut off, there 
fore, all occasion of danger from symbolic images, Moses, 
as I suppose, altered the shapes of the Egyptian letters. 
Wise insists that the Egyptians had no alphabet in the 
time of Moses and Cadmus. (See his Enquiries concerning 
the first Inhabitants, Language, §c. of Europe,” pp. 758, 
104-109.) Astruc was of the same opinion as War- 
burton. (Conjectures sur les Mémoires dont il parait que 
Moyse s'est servi pour composer le livre de la Genése. Bru- 
xelles (Paris) 1753.) 

rhe Egyptians assuredly did not receive any pure 
letter-alphabet as a heritage from Asia, whether it were 

for 





wrmed out of or names of gods, or such words 
s ox, house, door ’ Kt um for Thoth first learned 
to write hieroglyphics in Egypt.” (Bunsen). oe 


sius Kircher,” remarks abricius ( Bibl. Gr. lib. i. e. xii.), 
“non dubitat hier« 3 phicas Lgyptiorum literas oe Her- 


mete fuisse reperta i, si placet, Plutarchum ix. Sympos. 
De literis AIphabeti Gra i et Copti cum Charactere Her 
meti ut putat) Zoogra aiee ollatis; vide eundem, t. iii, 


(Edip. p. 47 sqq.” Obel. Pamph. lib. = ce. 6, rhis 
has been disputed by Wachter in his Nature et Scrip 
ture Concordia, sto, Lipsia e t Tafute, 1752, sect. iii. c. 2, 
who maintains that letters were derived from the form 
und acts of the organs of speech. (Cf. Pownall’s Treatise 
m the Study of Antiquities, App. No. 2.) “ In this sense 











Kircher the Pheenician alphabet is also hi rogly phi- 
cal he idea that the one we poss really exhibits 
traces of the pictorial representation of the ox for Aleph, 
the house for Beth, the door for is well 
founded, [bere is npeachable that the 
letters representing the gods were | s, in which 
the rpent-forms predon ted sel 294; ef. 
Euseb. Prep. lib. i u Pignorii Mensa Isiaca, P. 13.) 

ial fi tal uch pro- 


ks called hieregiy- 
nens Alex. Strom. 

rhe oldest Phe- 
was yntem porary 
of the patriarchs 
ls him, to Taaut, 
| . the succes , the first King 
of Egypt. In a passage of this verv curious history, pre- 

rved by Eusebius, this author distinctly states that 
picture-writing was invented by Ouranus, King of Pho- 
nicia, who appears to have been contemporary with Misor 
or Misraim, the son of Ham; and that Taaut, the son of 
Misor, improved upon and a! breviated the picture-writing 
of Ouranus, and carried with him, when he succeeded as 
king of Egypt, this improved picture or symbolical writ- 





ing into that country. (Cf. Palmer's Egyptian Chronicles, 
i, 50.) 

“ It should seem, on the whole,” observes Morris, “that 
the original of the Hebrew alphabet was something 


hieroglyphic, for the names of the letters have a meaning 
which approximates more or less closely to the most an- 

ent form of those letters with which we are acquainted. 
Thus the ancient mcm seems to ha originaliy been a 
symbol for ‘water,’ which the word mém means. The 
ancient xua resembled a fish, and fav in the Pheenician 
yrew, as given in ata end of Ewald’s 
J Grammar, was across; the word seems to mean 
a brand or mark in this form. And the same is the case 
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with other letters.” (Cf. Hebrew Characters derived from 
Hieroglyphics, &c., by Dr. J. Lamb, 1855.) Whether the 
ancient enchorial was taken from the Phoenician, or the 
Vheenician from the enchorial, is uncertain ; but it is pro- 
bable that there was but one source of these and other 
alphabets, and “ it seems allowable, when the matter is so 
obscure, to think there is something in the tradition 
(Plato, Phadr. § 134; Phileb. § 23; comp. Kennicott, Diss. 
ii. p. 148 [168 ]), which ascribed the invention of them 
to Theuth or Divinity (sce Ast on Phadr. 1. c.) indica*is e 
of a divine origin, and possibly faintly speaking of Moses 
as having been the instrument to convey the invention 
to men. For if, upon looking at the transition from hiero- 
glyphics to letters as Ideler gives them (tab. ix.), such 
transition should appear easy to us, the first suggester 
must have been no ordinary person. It is impossible for 
us who have grown up in the habitual use of an alphabet 
to form, perhaps I may say, the remotest conception of 
the depth of mind required to suggest that transition.” 
(Morris's Essay towards the Conversion of Learned and 
Philosophical Hindus, p. 66 sqq.) , 
BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


TIE REV. G. BRAITHWAITE: OLD JENKINS,* 
ETC, 

I find in Lysons’s Cumberland, p. lii., the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

“The Rev. G. Braithw ite. who died curate of St. 
Marv’s at the age of 110, is said to have been a member 
of the cathedral for upwards of 100 years, having first 
become a member of the Establishment as a chorister.” 

I find on reference to the Chapter books that 
his age cannot have been more than one hundred, 
nor less than ninety-eight. In one account of 
him I have seen it stated that he seng in the 
cathedral for a hundred years. Substitute ninety 
for a hundred, and, in a certain sense, both these 
statements may be true. He filled consecutively 
and continuously the offices of chorister, lay clerk, 
minor canon, and curate of St. slary’s. The 
latter office does not make a person a member of 
the cathedral. But the duty is performed i it; 
and as for singing, he may possibly have joined 
in a psalm at the age of a hundred, ninety-nine, 
or ninety-eight. 

An inquiry has been made by one of your cor- 
respondents about the date of Henry Jenkins’ 
deposition in a cause in the Exchequer. This de- 
position is kept in the oftice of the King’s Re- 
membrancer, and the date is April, 1665. The 
age given in it differs by seven years from that 
which was afterwards assigned. Probably Haller 
may have had this cireumstance in his mind when 
he says that Jenkins “ satis probabiliter pervenit ” 
to the age of 169. Jenkins might possibly know 
that he was twelve years old at the time of the 
battle of Flodden, and yet, before the judge 
questioned him on this point, not have been 
able to tell precisely what his age was: in the same 
way that Robert Bowman, who died at the age of 


[* Old Jenkins will form the subject of special inquiry 
in an early Number of our New Series,—Ep. ] 
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118 (perhaps a month or two less, perhaps a year 
or two more), did not know exactly what’ his 
baptismal age was until Dr. Barnes consulted the 
register. I should like to know whence the 
account of Jenkins’ testimony given in Hone was 
originally derived. Is it contained in one of the 
Year Books ? 

Whilst I am on the subject of centenarians, 
allow me to correct an inaccurate observation of 
yours affecting the credibility of Mary Downton, 
She states that she walked with her mother to 
church to be baptized when she was four years 
old,—a circumstance about which there is no im- 
probability, especially in hercase. You, however, 
make her say that her mother was “churched,” 
which of course she was not on that occasion, nor 
srobably on any other, being the mother of a base- 
— child. 

gut to recur to H. Jenkins. Hone gives an 
engraving of him taken from an engraving of 
Worlidge’s, which was taken from an original 
picture by Walker. Now, according to Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters, Walker died before the 
Restoration, according to Beaton about 1670, If 
the former date is correct, of course the picture 
must have been taken at least ten years before 
Jenkins’ death, and therefore before he gave evi- 
dence in courts of justice. His great age, how- 
ever, would no doubt have been a matter of 
sufficient wonder and notoriety to cause his pic- 
ture to be taken even before the latter occurrence, 

C. G. V. Harcourt. 

Abbey, Carlisle. 


CONJECTURAL EMENDATIONS IN THE 
HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 

I wish to propose two conjectural readings of 
passages in the Hebrew Bible which I think 
worthy of notice. The first is probably original; 
in the second I find I have been anticipated by 
Jahn, but as his suggestion is rejected by recent 
scholars on apparently insufficient grounds, I think 
it worth while to bring it forward again with some 
arguments in its favour. 

1. The last clause of verse 9 (verse 8 English 
Bible) of Psalm Ilxxxy. must seem very unnatural, 
in its connection with the rest of the verse, to any 
one familiar with Hebrew poetry. I propose in- 
stead of M9039 32:0~a}, to read MD 35 vw Su, 
On referring to the LXX. I find my conjecture 
partially confirmed. The reading of their original 
must certainly have been mbp 35 Dw” yey. Not 
being able to see any clear sense in these words, 
the translators have broken loose from grammar, 
and rendered xa) ém) robs émotpepovras mpos avTv 
xapdiav. If in the unmeaning reading followed by 


| the LXX. we change }3)¥” into "w”, the passage 


becomes clear, and the parallelism is restored. 
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2. In Zech. xi. 7, 11, we find the expressions 
yes “OY 129 and jX¥ “IW j>. The suggestion of 
Jahn was simply to join two words into, one, 
without altering a letter, writing {8¥ "2Y23? and 
jN¥ “223, and rendering in verse 7 “for the 
dealers in sheep,” and in verse 11 “ the dealers in 
sheep.” The alteration proposed in the text has 
the authority of the LX.X. As to the rendering, an 
esteemed English commentary dismissed it with 
the remark that it “is plausible, but cannot be 
philologically sustained.” The writer of that 
commentary translates the received reading by the 
exclamation, “Truly miserable sheep,” although 
there is no instance where 12? has the meaning of 
truly, so that his objection is applicable to his own 
version. The argument against Jahn’s explana- 
tion is, that °3¥25 (originally meaning “ Ca- 
naanite,” and afterwards used occasionally in the 
sense of “merchant ”’), never so far loses its pri- 
mitive sense as to mean “ trader in” an article 
before the name of which it is placed tm regimine. 
It is true we never meet with another instance of 
this construction. But it is in an author like 
Zechariah, who wrote when the language was fast 
becoming corrupted, that we should naturally ex- 
pect to find innovations of this kind; and, com- 
pared with some others that we do find there, this 
is a very slight innovation indeed. And it is ob- 
vious that this explanation gives a far more clear 
and connected sense than any which is founded on 
the existing reading. C. Q. R. M. 


SCIPIO’S TOMB, A TRAP FOR PORCUPINES., 

While I was at Naples I made a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Scipio Africanus the elder, which is 
supposed to have been situated at Patria, where 
a few huts are found four to five miles beyond 
the ruins of Cum. ‘You pass along the Via 
Domitiana, the huge lava thocks of which are 
still found here and there; and on the left you 
see the remnants of the canal which it is said the 
mad Nero had begun to cut, and which he in- 
tended should end at Ostia, the mouth of the Tiber. 
Of this mad scheme Tacitus (Ann. xv. 42) says, 
“Manent vestigia irrite spei,” but to the eye it 
appears a lake, being much broader than would be 
at all likely if it had been intended merely for a 
eanal. . 

It is of the tomb of Scipio, however, of which I 
wish to speak, and the use to which I found it 
put. When I saw in what way the present de- 
generate race employed it, I was forcibly reminded 
of the base uses to which Shakspeare (Hamlet, 
Act V. Sc. 1) imagines the dust of Cesar might 
be turned : — 

“Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


So the tomb of Scipio is now used as a trap in 
which they catch porcupines. The following is 
the method they pursue :—They dig holes, and 
cover them slightly with straw and earth, when 
the porcupines passing over drop in, and are thus 
caught. This is the only part of Italy where I 
heard of porcupines, though I believe that they 
are found in other parts of the country. What 
kind of ground is suited to them, perhaps some of 
your correspondents will be able to tell us. The 
land along the coast here is marshy from the 
overflowing of the rivers known to the ancients 
as Clanius and Liternus, being covered with low 
brushwood, such as it was in the time of Strabo 
(v. 243). I saw nothing of any pine wood, 
Gallinaria pinus, such as Juvenal (iii. 305) 
talks of as the abode of brigands, but I found the 
name still lingering in the “ Pineta di Castel Vol- 
turno.” If this be the spot where Scipio passed 
his voluntary exile, I cannot praise his taste, as it 
lies low, and must from the natural lay of the 
ground have been always subject to malaria fever. 
The peasantry who tend the cattle in these 
marshes have all a pale sickly look. The cattle 
are plump and healthy: to man alone nature 
seems to have forbidden this spot. You find a 
few straggling huts for the herdsmen, and where 
hunters leave their horses when they come down 
from Naples, pescare quaglie, “to fish quails,” as 
they say in Italy, when they mean to shoot 
quails, 

The tomb is now ealled Le Rotte, “the ruins.” 
It is a vaulted chamber fifteen feet by twelve, 
plastered with pozzolana, the eement found at 
Pozzuoli, mixed with pieces of brick, and is more 
than half filled with earth. There are no colum- 
baria in the walls, and nothing indeed to show 
that it was everatomb. It is evident that some 
large building has been connected with it, and 
at a short distance from Le Rotte there are six 
large mounds, rising like towers, called “Tor- 
rioni;” but it is impossible to say from their 
appearance what they were originally, and there 
have been no excavations. I made every inquiry 
respecting the inscription “ Ingrata Patria ” giving 
name to the spot, but it has long since disap- 
peared if it ever existed. About two miles dis- 
tant I found a spot called “ Pitafio”’—that is, 
“ Epitaphio,” where sepulchral inscriptions have 
been found; and it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that Scipio may rest here, if his body was 
not conveyed to Rome to be placed in the tomb 
of his family. CravrurpD Tart RaMAGE. 


Tue MSS. or THomas Dinetry. —May I be 
allowed once more to state in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” that I have not hitherto been able to 
recover any trace of the Commonplace book of 
Thomas Dingley and his friend Theophilus Alye, 
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which was sold in the year 1864 from the shop of 
Messrs. Lincoln in London (described at p. 42 of 
my Introduction to Dingley’s History from Marble). 
Though advertised publicly in The Times news- 
paper and elsewhere, it would seem that the pre- 
sent possessor of this MS. volume has not become 
aware of my inquiry. Since my Introduction to 
the first volume of Dingley’s History from Marble 
was printed, I have met with the following pas- 
sage at p. 74 of The English Topographer, written 
in 1720 by Dr. Richard Rawlinson : — 

“In a private Hand is a Collection of the Monuments, 
&c. in the Cathedral Church [ of Hereford], made by Mr. 
Dingley in 1680, which has preserv’d some few Inscrip- 
tions now lost; but is most remarkable for the fine 
Draughts of Monuments, and the original Characters 
wherein the Inscriptions are wrote.” 

I am not able to determine whether this alluded 
to the History from Marble, now in Sir Thomas 
Winnington’s library, or to a book containing only 
the monuments at Hereford, and therefore a du- 

licate copy of that portion of Dingley’s work. 

f the latter, which I am inclined to suspect from 
the mention of the exact date, 1680, I should be 
glad to ascertain that it is still preserved. Mr. 
Gough does not notice it in his British Topo- 
graphy, nor any of Dingley’s productions. I fancy 
that the “ private hand” may have been Rawlin- 
son himself, or some one nearly connected with 
him, and that it was actually the groundwork of 
the 8vo volume which goes by his name, viz. The 
History and Antiquitie s of the ¢ ‘athedral Church of 
Hereford, 1717, which would account for the close 
correspondence I have found between that book 
and the History from Marble, both in the descrip- 
tion of the monuments at Hereford and in the 
copies of their inscriptions. 

Joun Govern Nicnots. 

Stane Parases: Feeper.—This seems to have 
been the former equivalent for “ crammer” : — 

“ A feeder . . . . a person who crams into the head of 
a candidate for a degree certain ideas which, if he can 
remember .... will bring him off with credit.”"— Gent. 
Mag., lvii, 869, 

None but schoolboys now use “ thick” as mean- 
ing “intimate”: yet the word must once have 
been commoner, for the Bishop of Carlisle is made 
to say (Gent. Mag., lvii. 745): “ We begin now. . 
to be pretty thick.’ 

“ Pert” seems to have formerly been equivalent 
to our “sharp.” The author of Tales of To-day 
(1825) quotes an advertisement from a newspaper 
of 1697, of a servant wanting a place: “a pert 

boy, can write, read, and be very well recom- 
mended.” . Cyrrin. 

Viratity or TRADITIONS: THE JuMART.—The 
jumart, or hybrid between the bovine and equine 
race, is still believed in through all the southern 
countries. There was a reputed jumart at Seide- 
kene, near Smyrna, in Asia Minor, during my 
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stay there, and I heard of another. The jumart 
came into Smyrna several times, and I had made 
preparations to get a photograph, but it always 
escaped me. The description fully conforms to 
that given in books of natural history of the 
alleged jumart. This one was said to be the 
offspring of an ass anda cow; whereas the ju- 
marts recorded in books are said to be the off. 
spring of bulls with mares and she asses. The 
existence of the jumart is doubted by most natu- 
ralists. The alleged jumarts as yet examined 
have been hinnies. Hype Crarxe. 
32, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 


WHat pecomes or Partsn Reeisters P— 

“In making the extracts necessary for my purpose, I 
found that the early registers of this parish (Christ 
Church, Hants) had been destroyed, as I was informed, 
by the late curate’s wife; who made kettle-holders of 
them, and would most likely have consumed the whole 
parish archives in this homely way, but that the for- 
tunate and timely interference of the present clerk res- 
cued what now remain from destruction.”—Bell’s Hunt- 
ingdon Peerage, P 295, 


FE. H. A. 


SrnectarR Discovery or a ( ROMWELLIAN 
DocumENT.—Please preserve the following relic 
of Oliver Cromwell in your pages; I have cut it 
from the Leeds Mercury of December 7, 1867 :— 

“A curious old military pass has been recently dis- 
covered pasted to the cover of a copy of the first edition 
of George Fox’s Journal, a folio volume printed in 1694, 
Che tly-leaf had been pasted over the document, and thus 
concealed it. Mr. H. T. Wake, bookseller, of Cocker- 
mouth, who found the pass in the book, has carefully 
restored it, and the reading is as follows : — 

* Permitt the Bearer hereof, George Illingworth, of 
Kirkbye, Esqr., to passe about his lawfull ocasions, he 
being no ways disaffected towards the P-liamente.— 
Given under my hande and seale this | day of February 
1648, : *O. Cromwett. 

* To all officers and souldiers and others whom it may 
concerne.’ 

“ The signature is a fine bold one, but the seal is torn 
away.— Carlisle Journal,” 

EpwARp PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor. 


MARRIAGE oF WomEN TO Men.—In marriage 
announcements, fashionable and unfashionable, I 
fre quently see, instead of the bridegroom mar- 
ried to the bride, the bride married to the bride- 
groom: as, “ By the Rev. A. B., assisted by the 
Rey. B. C., Anne, daughter of John Smith, Esq., 
to Thomas Jones, Esq.” These announcements 
are becoming increasingly prevalent; and Jewish 
fashionables have taken to them. I cannot find 
any principle in which this inversion proceeds. 
One may be pretty sure that it is not because the 
bride acknowledges herself to be older than the 
bridegroom. Some are heiresses, but the others 
are not; some are of superio~ -‘stion to the bride- 
groom, but some are noi, 4... 
principle can be traced. 


is before said, no 
be in connection 
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with the two recent attributes of the auptiel 
knot—“ assistant clergymen” and “no ca 
as these are not uncommonly introduced in ar 
advertisements ; and the ladies are not doctorettes, 
and do not require a husband to nurse the baby, 
nor is there evidence that the “ breeches” have 
ssed in the marriage settlement. As one of 
those who are not versed in the mystery of mar- 
rying women to men, I submit it to your readers. 


L. K. 


FRAGMENTS oF Porrery In Cettic TuMULI.— 
Dr. Ferdinand Keller, in one of his valuable arche- 
logical summaries, mentions the occurrence of 
fragments of pottery in Celtic tumuli; and that 
so regularly that, when he found none, after pene- 
trating a couple of feet into what he had sup- 

d might be a barrow, he at once abandoned 
urther research as useless. He supposes that 
the Celts broke their vessels (to them objects of 
value), and placed the fragments on the graves as 
offerings to the dead. 

A curious corroboration of the correctness of 
this view may be found in the fifth number 
(1866) of the Missions Blatt aus der Briiderge- 
meine (Moravian Missions’ Journal); in which 
there is a detailed account of a journey to the 
tribe of Aukaner Indians in Dutch Guyana, un- 
dertaken by a certain Johannes King, himself a 
native of the tribe in question, but who had be- 
come a Christian, and in baptism received the 
name of John King. From his journal I translate 
the following passage : — 

“Inthe morning they (the Aukaner) brought plates, 
‘alabashes, spoons, cups, &c., laid them on the banana 
leaves, and with sticks broke them all into small pieces 
(scherben), exclaiming : ‘ These we break for the dead, 
that they may take them with them.’ 


Nothing is more natural than that superstition 
should manifest itself by like observances in all 
ages and countries. OvtIs. 

Risely, Beds. 


Poprana.—In the Reliquie Hearniane, pub- 
lished by Dr. Bliss, occurs the following passage 
({p. 90) :— 


“Twas a memorable saying of my Lord Bacon, that 
a little learning makes men atheists, but a creat deal 
reduces them to a better sense of things 
Does not this point to the original of the 
famous line : — 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing ” ? 
P. W. TREPOLPEN. 


LANGUAGE FoR ANIMALS. — The application of 
vords to animals comes so naturally to us in our 
language, that it hardly suggests any considera- 
tons of interest. “ Puss! Puss!” will bring any 
cat in England to the call; but when we want to 
be familiar with a French or German cat, our 


language is at fault, and we can make no impres- 
sion on our feline friend. 

Dog-language is more useful to make acquain 
tance with a dog, or to drive him off; but without 
horse-language we often get on but badly, and not 
unfrequently, beyond oaths, the chief portion of 
the vernacular of a country an English traveller 
acquires is the horse-language. F 

t is very awkward not to know these terms. 
To meet in a narrow street or a small road be- 
tween hedgerows in Turkey, when on horseback 
or afoot, a string of camels, and not to know the 
“open sesame” to clear the way, may bring the 
Mth. va of all the camels banging on our unlucky 
sides and heads. At the word “ Ach!” (open), the 
civil beasts most commonly turn to the other side, 
and leave room for the passenger. Some people 
think the word is “ Ooch!” but this means “Fly !” 

A barking dog, over most parts of Turkey and 
Greece, will turn tail at the ominous cry “Oost!” 
which is so often accompanied by a stone. 

I have been struck with a copious animal voca- 
bulary in Georgian, as for cats, ¢sitsitsi; then there 
are calls for horses, goats, hogs, cows, geese, and 
fowls. Hyrnr CLARKE. 

32, St. George’s Square. 


Queries. 


AMERICAN “ Notes anp Querres.”—There are 
two American magazines for this purpose. Can 
any of your correspondents inform me of their 
title, their mode of publication, and their pub- 
lisher ? H, TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 


Taomas Benruam AnD Samvet Suirn. — It 
will very much oblige if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
could inform me of any public or private library 
wherein I might see either or both of the follow- 
ing books: (1) On the Temptation of Christ, by 
Thomas Bentham, 1591; (2) On Hosea, Chapter 
VI., by Samuel Smith, 1617. Also the latter's 
Christian’s Guide. A. B. Grosart. 

308, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool. 

Curate And Conpvuct.—I find a person so 
described about ninety years ago. Was the phrase 
a common one? Did it mean “curate in sole 
charge of,” &e. ? CyYrit. 

DrGREES OF ConsaAneurInity.—A decree of di- 
vorce was issued in Scotland, in 1541, against a 
man and his wife on account of “ their being re- 
lated in the fourth and fourth degrees of consan- 
guinity.” What were the degrees of relationship 
between them ? (neLo-Scorvs (2). 


ForricgN Dramatic Brstiograrny.—Is there 
any work, in either the English, French, or German 
languages (the only three with which I am ac- 
quainted), which contains a catalogue of all the 

















serious dramas of historical or legendary interest 
of the northern nations of Europe, especially the 
Russian, Swedish, Danish, and French, similar to 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s Dramatic Bibliography of 
England, and Von Schack’s of Spain ? 

am engaged on a work of singular poetical 
interest (at least to me), a “ History of Poetical 
Inventions,” with especial reference to the drama; 
tracing the /istory and development of every cele- 
brated dramatic (or poetical) theme through its 
various authors, from its earliest to its latest 
dramatist. My knowledge at present is limited 
to the English, Spanish, and German dramas, with 
a partial knowledge of the French. But it is pro- 
bable that much of these has been derived from 
other nations, or been developed by them into 
new and perhaps improved forms. 

The subject has already been amply treated, 
and perhaps exhausted, in the case of Shakspeare 
and Milton; also of Virgil in Heyne’s edition, 
especially his “ Disquisitio de rerum in -Zneide 
tractatarum Inventione.” It has also been occa- 
sionally touched on in “ N. & Q.,” as in the notices 
of Falconer’s Shipwreck, and the Cid of Corneille 
and Calderon. ARCH_EUS. 


Frenca Kine’s Baper axnp Morro.—Fleming, 
in his famous work on Prophecy, says, “ the 
French king takes the sun for his emblem, and 
this for his motto— Nee pluribus impar.” (dit. 
of 1809, p. 41; edit. of 1849, p. 75.) 

Can any of your readers supply evidence cor- 
roborative of either part of this statement ? 

W. Rosiyson. 

Cambridge. 

Davip Garrick.—I see, among your notices in 
this volume, a “ Life of David Garrick” announced 
as just ready for publication. The other day, 
whilst looking on, and listening to the sound of 
horns and the huntsman’s exhilarating “ Tallyho!” 
as the hounds dashed along through our peaceable 
valley, the beautiful lines started again into my 
memory, where they were lodged some forty 
years ago, which were put into the mouth of 
King Henry VI., in the Senna in Shakespeare’s 
play of King Richard 3 :— 

“ What is there in this world but Grief and Care! 
What noise and bustle do Kings make to find it, 
When Life is a short Chase— our game—Content : 
Which most pursued is most compell’d to fly ; 

And he who mounts him on the swiftest Hope 
Shall often put his Courser to a Stand : 

While the poor peasant from some distant hill, 
Undanger’d and at ease, views all the sport, 

And sees Content take shelter in his Cottage.” 

These lines are as applicable at the present day 
as they were four hundred years ago. Are they 
really by the great English Roscius, as I was 

assured when I first heard them ? P. A. L. 


Bisnor Grosserktr. — Being in possession of 
evidence almost conclusive as to the parentage of 


| 
the celebrated Grossetéte, Bishop of 

1234-53, I am desirous, before giving it to the 
world, of adding to it, if possible, the confirmation 
derivable from his armorial bearings ; and for that 
purpose would be glad to obtain information rp. 
specting any seal that may exist of his officia} 
dignity, from which they may be deduced. Them 
is one seal of the bishopric of Lincoln in the 
British Museum assignable to his date, but it 
resents only the arms of the see, and may haye 
een issued at an early period of his episcopacy, 
after which he may have had one executed with 
his own personal bearings in pale, in like manner 
as several other bishops of the same and subge- 
quent ages. I have been told that several char- 
ters, grants, or leases bearing his signature, and 
possibly his seal, are to be found in the archives 
of the cathedral of Canterbury and elsewhere, 
The arms—those of Copley—ascribed to him in 
the recently-published Blazon of Episcopacy are 
merely inferred from the, now known to be false, 

presumption of his connection with that family. 
T. M. M. 
Ixptan Basket Trick.— Has any reasonable 
explanation of the famous Indian “ basket trick” 
ever been suggested? A relative who has lately 
returned from India had a description of it from 
an officer who had actually seen it performed; 
and I must confess it positively, to use an expres- 
sive phrase, staggers one! Though no believer in 
spiritualism or animal magnetism, it seems diffi- 
eult to account for this trick on merely natural 
grounds. I may add that, on the above occasion, 
the regimental doctor subjected some of the blood 
to analysis, and it was really human blood. Per- 
haps some Anglo-Indian will reply to this query. 
Youne Itaty. 


Irtso Star Cuamper.—In 1562 Queen Eliza- 
beth instructed her Lord Lieutenant that a place 
should be appointed in Ireland “like the Star- 
Chamber at Westminster” for the open hearing 
and determining of great riots, perjuries, and such 
like public offences; and that the Lord Lieutenant 
and other principal officers of that realm should 
devise means for that purpose. Can any of your 
correspondents inform me whether such a court 
was appointed, and what became of it ? 

Joun 8S. Bury. 
The Grove, Henley ° 

Earty MS.—I have found a MS, consisting of 
202 pages. It contains — 

1. A Kalendar (in French). 

. The Hours of the Blessed Virgin. 
The Penitential Psalms. 
. A Litany of the Saints. 
. The Way of the Cross, 
6. The Dirge. 
There are also some other devotions, and a short 
office (evidently deficient at the beginning) con- 
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taining a lesson from each of the four evangelists, 


With the exception 


commencing with St. John. 
There are pic- 


of the Kalendar, all is in Latin. 
tures of — 

a. The Annunciation. 

b. The Nativity. 

ce. David kneeling. 

d. A Calvary. 

e. The B. V. M. surrounded by nine apostles. 

f. A group of monks and nuns. 

‘There is also another picture, which evidently 
does not belong to the volume. 
tions are chiefly remarkable for the quantity 
and the brilliancy of the burnished gold employed, 
the letters being evidently those of the fifteenth 
century. I should be glad of any information re- 
specting the date of the MS. and its value. 

J.T. Watson. 
Mawe: Surname.—A family called De la 
Mawe lived in Suffolk in the time of Edward I. 
(See Rotuli Hundredorum, vol. ii. pp. 168, 169). 
Can any one suggest the origin of their surname ? 
[t is clearly one of the class like De la Pole, De 
la Mare, De la Le, De la Field, derived from 
some common object, not from territorial posses- 
sions. I do not think Mawe occurs in any of the 

glossaries with a meaning that will help me. 

CorRNUB. 

Tue Orrra House. — Half a century ago and 
more I was told by Mr. Waters, for some time 
lessee of the Opera House, that there were pipes 
opening into the orchestra by which the sound 
was conveyed to all parts of the house, and hence 
its extraordinary merits. Can any of your 
readers give me any further information on the 
ubject ? SEPTUAGENARIUS. 

Tom Parxe.—It is said, in the Protestant Dis- 

enters’ Magazine (ii. 167), that — 

“ A small French piece, entitled ‘Le Christianisme dévoilé, 
par feu M. Boulanger’ (‘Christianity Unveiled, by the late 
M. Boulanger,’ London, 1767), contains the substance of 
Paine’s Age of Reason; and that his witticisms are at 
best the poor plagiarisms of a miserable performance. . . 
not written by M. Boulanger.” 

Have any of your readers seen this book? If 
80, is the Age of Reason suspiciously like it ? 

CYRIL. 

How To RESTORE PARCHMENT OR VELLUM IN- 
SURED BY Fire.—I shall be much obliged if any 
one will kindly inform me how and by what pro- 
cess I can best unfold a large vellum MS. roll 
which by the action of fire has become distorted 
and perfectly hardened. C. J. 

Passace 1x “ Boox or Curtesys.” — Can any 
one give me an illustration of the following lines 
from a MS. Lytil Johan, or the Book of Curtesye, 
supposed to be that printed by Caxton ? — 

“ Like to a prysoner of saynt malowes, 
A sonny busshe able to the galowes.” 


The illumina- | 


The lines are part of the description of a rough 
| rude serving-youth. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Wa. Pecx’s MSS.—Where are the manuscript 
collections of W. Peck, the historian of the Isle 
of Axholme? In 1815 he published the first 
volume of his topographical account of that dis- 
trict. In the advertisement he says, “ the topo- 
graphy of the separate parishes will succeed as 
soon as possible.” It never did “succeed,” how- 
ever. Ihave reason to believe that they would 
be found of considerable interest. K.P. D. E. 


Pynacker.—Is there a catalogue of this 





poses works, or most noted works? Have they 


een engraved or etched seriatim, or sparsely ? 
Are any of them engraved in the French Musée? 
SIGISMUND THE SEEKER. 


Rervesty.—Is a chartulary of the Abbey of 
Reevesly, Lincolnshire, known to be in existence ? 
If so, where ? K. P. D. E. 

Tue Sanre.—<As your valuable miscellany does 
not contain any information anent this weapon, I 
venture to inquire if it is known by whom, in 
England, the steel was manufactured and forged, 
and the instrument finished for the first supply to 
British troops ? J. MANUEL, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tae Sxyrack Oax.—lIn the village of Head- 
ingley, near Leeds, Yorkshire, there Stands all 
that remains of an ancient oak-tree, known as the 
“ Skyrack Oak.” The county of York is divided 
into sections called “ Wapentakes,” or, as some 
say, “ Wapon-tacks”; and the division in which 
stands the Headingley oak is named from the 
venerable tree, “The Wapontake of Skyrack.” 
Most probably the Skyrack Oak was the place 
where the men of the district, a sort of local 
militia, periodically mustered to show that they 
were well armed with weapons of defence. Hence 
the term “ Wapon-tack,” or, as it is called in 
Scotland, ‘‘ Wapon-schaw.” There is a place near 
Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, called “Shire- 
Oaks” ; and I conjecture that “ Skyr-Ack” has the 
same meaning: for in old writings, shire, which 
means a share, is sometimes spelt scire and skire. 
Ack evidently means oak, which is commonly 
pronounced in the Yorkshire dialect yack. Up- 
wards of fifty years ago, when I first saw the 
Skyrack Oak, it was a large and venerable ruin, 
throwing out a coronet of slender green boughs: 
now, as | am informed by the courteous landlord 
of the Skyrack Hotel, close by the tree, it puts 
forth no leaves, but is clad in ivy. It is of in- 
terest to know when, and in whose reign, York- 
shire was divided into Wapontakes, as it is quite 
possible that the Skyrack Oak may have witnessed 
the event. G. H. or 8. 
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Queries with Answers. 


CROMWELL AND Mortanp.—Can any corre- 
ent of “N. & Q.,” who is well am in the 
literature and history of the Commonwealth, in- 
form me who is M. Guizot’s authority for the 
following charge which he brings against Crom- 
well in his life of the Protector, and which I for 
the present take the liberty of regarding as an 
atrocious libel? At p. 433 of the English trans- 
lation of M. Guizot’s book (ed. 1860), I find the 
following passage : — 

“Cromwell was ever ready to form sudden suspicions, and 
to take extreme precautions: one night he went to confer 
secretly with Thurloe on a matter of great importance, and 
all at once he perceived Thurloe’s clerk, Samuel Morland, 
sleeping on a desk in a corner of the room ; fearing that 
he might have overheard them, Cromwell drew a dagger, 
and was about to despatch him, if Thurloe had not, with 
great entreaties, prevailed on him to desist, assuring him 
Morland had sat up two nights together, and was cer- 
tainly fast asleep.” 


As I have for long been accustomed to regard 
Oliver Cromwell as one of the greatest of rulers 
and best of men, I have been considerably startled 
by this terrible accusation. One is of course 
tolerably accustomed to the charges of “hypo- 
—. “‘cruelties in Ireland,” “ regicide,” “ self- 
seeking ambition,” &c. &c., under which the 
memory of the great Protector lay buried, until 
the light of Mr. Carlyle’s genius put to flight the 
whole flock of Royalist night-birds for ever. 
These tales are still, I believe, popular in the nur- 
sery, where children are taught to weep over the 
fate of the “ martyr-king,” but it is a new idea to 
me that Cromwell ever figured as a midnight 
stabber of sleeping men! Jonaraan Bovcnrer. 


[M. Guizot’s authority for his statement is no other 
than James Welwood, M.D., who was no “ royalist night- 
bird,” but “an author,” says the Earl of Chatham, 
“ strongly attached to republican principles.” It was in 
the beginning of the year 1657, that Thurloe, Cromwell, 
and Sir Richard Willis, formed a design of ruining King 
Charles 11. at one blow, by sending over messengers with 
plausible letters, to invite him to come over in a single 
ship, with only his brother and a few more, to a certain 
port in Sussex upon an appointed day, where they were 
promised to be received and supported by 500 foot at 
their landing, and 2000 horse within one day after. Here 
is Welwood's account of the conspiracy : “ The Protector 


coming late at night to Thurloe’s office, and beginning to | 


give him directions about something of great importance 
and secresy, he took notice that Mr. Morland was in the 
room, which he had not observed before ; and fearing that 
he might have overheard their discourse, though he pre- 
tended to be asleep upon his desk, he drew a poniard, 
whieh he always carried under his coat, and was going 
to dispatch Morland upon the spot, if Thurloe had not 
with great entreaties prevailed with him to desist, assuring 

i 





him that Morland had sat up two nights together, and 
was now certainly fast asleep.” (Welwood’s Memoirs, 
edit. 1700, p. 11, edit. 1820, p. 98.) Consult also for other 
narratives of this plot, Eachard’s History of England, 
edit. 1720, p. 728; Birch’s Life of John Thurloe, Esq. 
prefixed to Thurloe’s State Papers, p. xv. ; Biographia 
Britannica, ed. 1763-6, Supplement, p. 237 ; and Chal- 
mers’s Biographical Dictionary, xxii 416. ] 








Str Wittrm Hamittron.—Sir William wrote 
a biography, or a criticism or comment on some 
biography of Luther. The question to which an 
answer is desired is, in what form does Sir William’s 
work exist ? that is, as a separate book, or as an 
| article in some periodical publication? and if the 
former, by whom published and at what date? and 
if the latter, in what publication, and in what 
number thereof ? 

Sir William also published (I think) a bulky 
pamphlet on the Free Kirk question. Of this the 
date of the publication, and the name of the pub- 
lisher are desired to be known. I. H.C. 

[Sir William Hamilton’s remarks on the heterodox 
opinions of Luther appeared in an article on “The Ad- 
mission of Dissenters to the English Universities,” printed 
in the Edinburgh Review of Oct. 1834 (vol. 1x. pp. 202-230), 
This article is reprinted, with additions, in Sir William 
Ha milton’s Discussions of Philosophy and Literature, 
Education and University Reform, second edition, Lond: 
1853, 8vo, pp. 479-559. Sir William’s remarks on the 
Free Kirk question may be found in his pamphlet en- 
titled “‘ Be not Schismatics, Be not Martyrs by Mistake, 
A Demonstration that the Principle of Non-Intrusion, s0 
far from being Fundamental in the Church of Scotland, 
is subversive of the Fundamental Principles of that and 
| every other Presbyterian Church Establishment.” Edinb, 
Maclachlan & Co. 1843, 8vo. | 


Aee@as’s Map or Lonpon, 1560,—In Mr. Bohn’s 
excellent edition of Lowndes, it is stated that there 
is a copy of this very rare map in the Sloane Col- 
lection in the British Museum. I have a reduced 
copy of it, “done from a print engraven on wood 
in S* Hans Sloane’s Collection, and copyed in 
small, 1738." Did Sir Hans Sloane’s collection 
of prints and maps form part of the original col- 
lection of the British Museum, and can you give 
me a reference to the old woodcut map? 

J.O. HALLIWwELL. 
[It is doubtful whether Aggas’s Map of London, 1560, 
is in the Sloane Collection at the British Museum. At 
any rate it has never been seen either by the Keeper of 





| the Maps, or by the gentlemen connected with Manv- 


script and Print departments. We believe the only copy 
of the original map is in the possession of Mr. John Crace, 
No. 14, Wigmore Street, London, W., who would no 
doubt gladly favour our correspondent with a view of it. 
Sir Hans Sloane’s library was removed to Montague 
House during the years 1756-7, together with the Har- 
leian and Cottonian Collections. | 
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“Rock or Agss.”’—A few years ago was pub- 
lished a volume of Latin versions of hymns, among 
which was (it was stated in a review of the book) 
a version of “ Rock of Ages,” by Mr. Gladstone. 
[should be exceedingly obliged if you could give 
me the title of this book or the publisher’s name, 
as I have inquired of several booksellers and can 
get no information respecting it. 2. & 

[The work was published in 1861 by B. Quaritch, 15, 
Piccadilly, and entitled Translations by Lord Lyttelton 
und the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The hymn will 
be found at p. 143. See “N. & Q.” 294 8. xi. 319. ] 


LOLLARD AND OTHER Martyrs.— Where can I 
find anything like a complete list of these martyrs 
for religion in England ? A. 

[We doubt whether any list is extant of these martyrs. 
The Religious Tract Society published three editions of 
the following work: “ The Lollards ; 
of the Witnesses for the Truth in Great Britain, from 
4D. 1400 to A.p. 1546.” | 


or, some Account 


Bucctevch Duxepom.—Does the present Duke 
of Buccleuch claim the title of Duke of Mon- 
mouth ? Ss 

[There has been no regrant of the title of Monmouth 
since the forfeiture of the Duke of Buccleuch’s unfortu- 
nate ancestor. A new grant of the Scotch titles was issued 
on November 17, 1687. | 


“La MAarser“taiss.”—Where can I find the 
complete words of this national song ? 
H. TreEDEMAN. 
Amsterdam. 
[The complete words of “La Marseillaise’ will be 
found in Chansons Nationales et Populaires de la France, 


par Du Mersan, Paris, 1850, pp. 353-356.) 


Replies. 
SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. 
(3" 8. xii. 394.) 

I agree with Mr. Hamsrt in thinking that the 
career of Sir Richard Phillips might be made the 
groundwork of a very interesting biography. But 
who shall write it? One cannot but wish that 
some account of the life of the enterprising author 
and publisher had been written by himself. In 
Holland and Everett’s Memoirs of Montgomery, 
vol. iv. p. 283, occurs a notice of his introduction 
to the ‘‘ Christian Poet” when he visited Sheffield 
during his “tour” in 1828. On that occasion I 
saw a good deal of him, and heard him relate 
many anecdotes illustrative of those “ tricks of 
trade ” which are now so inseparably connected 
with his name. He certainly was a fine specimen 
of avery able feeder, and of an inordinate snuff- 
taker, having his waistcoat pocket constantly 
replenished with the “titillating dust.” As an 
entirely self-made man, as the conductor of an 





instructive magazine, and especially as the origi- 
nator and publisher of so many elementary books 
for the young, he ought not to be forgotten. 


J. H. 





The “ Rev. C. C. Clarke” was editor of a work 
dedicated to the Royal Society, under date Sept. 
1828, and consisting entirely of selections from the 
Philosophical Transactions, pp. xx.-700. The copy 
I have is marked “ Second Edition, printed for 
Whittaker, Treacher, & Co., Ave Maria Lane,” 
but the type shows that it is only a reissue with a 
new title-page. The title is The Treasury of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy, but it does not follow 
that that was the original title. The preface ends 
with the following words, which are pretty strong 
evidence of identity between the Rev. C. C. Clarke 
and Sir Richard Phillips: “The Editor has pre- 
pared 500 questions for the use of schools, on its 
contents.” Jos J. BarpwEeLt WorKarpD, M.A. 





An account of Sir R. Phillips’s discovery of an 
early panel portrait of Chaucer, in a lumber-room 
of Cromwell's House, Huntingdon, 1802, will be 
found in Elmes’ Arts and Artists, iii. 70. It is 
there stated that Sir Richard made this picture 
the basis of his gallery of original portraits of 
English poets and men of letters. Where is this 
portrait now ? CurTHbert BEve. 





To me, who well knew the late William Mavor, 
LL.D., it is not a little amusing to find the name 
of “ Mavor, W™,” mentioned as a possible pseu- 
donym of Sir Richard Phillips. 

William Mavor was no myth. He was of 
Scotch descent, having Anglicised his name from 
M‘Ivor. He held the honorary distinction of do- 
mestic chaplain to the Earl of Moira; had been 
vicar of Harley, Berkshire, and rector of Hones- 
field, Oxfordshire, and when I knew him, was 
rector of Bladon-cum- Woodstock, Oxfordshire, as 
well as master of the Woodstock Grammar School. 
He was many times mayor, and for seven years 
was alderman and magistrate of that borough, as 
well as a county magistrate. 

On retiring from the county bench, he was 
much pressed to continue his services to the 
county, but his reply was, “I have been head 
gamekeeper to the Duke of Marlborough long 
enough.” From that we gather his ideas of what 
was a chief part of a country justice's work thirty 
years ago, before the presence of reporters in jus- 
tice rooms, and newspaper leaders, had modified 
the severity of laws still sufficiently severe. 

I have on the table whereon I write a book 
entitled — 

“General View of the Agriculture of Berkshire. By 
William Mavor, LL.D. London: printed for Richard 
Phillips, 1809.” 

So that Phillips was probably Mavor’s pub- 
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lisher; and he undoubtedly produced so many 
elementary and educational works, that the mural 
tablet on the outer wall of Woodstock church in- 
forms us truly that by these “ he, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

I have in my possession a scurrilous election 
squib of 1816, in which Mavor's talent is said to 
consist “ in puzzling things naturally plain.” 

He was living in 1837, as his name appears in a 
printed poll-book of a contested Oxfordshire elec- 
tion of that date, but he must have died soon 
after.* Wri11am WINe. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 





It may interest Mr. Hast to know that Mavor’s 
Spelling-book was really written by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Mavor, rector of Woodstock in Oxfordshire, 
some thirty years ago. 

Mr. Wire should know that his neighbour Sir 
Gregory Page Turner, of Ambrosden, near Bices- 
ter, in the same county, is the representative of 
Sir Gregory Page, M.P. J. Wiixrns, B.C.L. 


JUNIUS: SIR P. FRANCIS. 
(83'S, xii. 457, 471.) 


There seems to be little doubt that the question | 


so warmly discussed fifty years since, when Mason 
Good’s edition of Junius was published— Who was 
Junius ?—will be reopened by the appearance of 
Messrs. Parkes and Merivale’s Life of Sir P. 
Francis. ‘ 

I for one shall not object to it, for the question 
is a question both of great literary and great his- 
torical interest. But if it is to be discussed, at 
least in “N, & Q.,” I warn you, Mr. Editor, that 
a heavy responsibility will rest upon you if you 
do not keep a sharp eye upon the disputants, and 
insist upon their quoting edition, page, and volume 
of their respective authorities; and not admit 
those random assertions, Junius wrote so and so, 
when perhaps the words are only in a letter or 
pamphlet which Good or Parkes has without the 
slightest authority attributed to Junius, or that 
George IIL. knew Junius, as Dr. WILKINS asserted, 
who, in reply to your challenge, says Sir David 
Brewster has stated so in the North British Re- 
view. As to what was Sir David's authority he 
oe not one word. There are two points in re- 
erence to the Francis-Junius theory on which, 
if any of your readers can give me any such 
precise information as I am contending for, with 
chapter and verse, I should be greatly obliged ; 





[* The Rev. William Mavor, LL.D., died on Dee. 29, | 
1837, in the eightieth year of his age. The inscription | 
on his tablet fixed on the west front, near the porch of | 
the church at Woodstock, is printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for Sept. 1841, p. 252.—Ep. } 





but I want, as I have said, precise information 
and for that only shall I feel grateful. : 

1. I have heard it asserted that Francis owed 
his Indian appointment to George IIL. Is there 
any evidence of this? Mr. Parkes does not seem 
to be aware of it. 

2. I have seen it stated in print that Sir Philip 
Francis, when offered a peerage, declined it because 
his eldest son was born out of wedlock. Where 
is this statement-to be found? I cannot find it 
in any of the books to which I have reference at 
the present moment, and it is entirely at variance 
with the account of his early marriage given by 
Mr. Parkes. Cavrvs, 

[In return for our correspondent's very sensible advice 
which, as a general rule, we shall be quite prepared to 
act upon, we will furnish him with a reference which js 
probably the one of which he is in search, Sir F, 
Dwarris, in his Some New Facts, &c, (1850), p. 15, 
writes : — 

“Sir Philip Francis might, too, Du Bois said, have 
had a peerage from Lord Grenville, but Francis did not 
wish it, as his eldest son was born out of wedlock ; so Sir 
Philip was made a Knight of the Bath.” From Du 
| Bois’ long connection with Francis this story has gained 
credence which it appears not to have deserved, for 
Mr. Parkes shows that Francis was married at St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields on February 27, 1762; while his only 


| son Philip (his fourth child) was not born till 1768, ] 








Mr. WILKINS’s communication, referring es it 

| does to something which I wrote, I believe, more 

than a year ago, comes upon one like a tune from 
the frozen horn in Baron Munchausen. 

Like Rip van Winkle, Mr. Wrixrns descends 
among us with his thoughts and feelings of the 
past fresh upon him, totally unconscious of all 
that has been going on during his protracted 
absence. Even his little vendetta with me about 


| my “curtness”— quite an hallucination, by the 


5 oe 


bye—crops up in his first sentence, as if it were 
carried over from only last week. The lapse of 
time has not removed one, at least, of Mr. 
Wixrns’s failings. He is still, unfortunately, 
too ready to accept inferences and rumours for 
facts; and even those he deals with in a very 
loose way. Surprised at the allegation that 
“ Charles Butler, in his Reminiscences, states that 
government spies tracked the messenger employed 
by Junius, and found him to be Isaac Reed, the 
editor of Shakespeare, who then resided in Staples 
Inn,” I turned to the volume, and found nothing 
to support the statement. The only passage in the 
text bearing upon the point is the following: — 

“Tt was also mentioned to us,* from very good authority, 
that Lord North had declared that government had 
traced the porterage of the letters to an obscure person 
in Staples Inn ; but could never trace them further.” 

To this passage a note is appended in these 
words : — 


a Butler and Wilks. 
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“This expression (sic) has been confirmed to the 
Reminiscent within these few weeks by a person present 
when it was spoken; with the additional circumstance 
that a gentleman in Staples Inn, to whom it referred, was 
afterwards said to be the celebrated Isaac Reed, famed 
for his literary acquaintance among all ranks of persons,” 


Thus it appears that, instead of Mr. Butler 


nothing about it except what a “‘person”’ told 
him. This leaves the matter just where it was. 
Having pen in hand, I may, perhaps, be per- 


pronunciation of sovereign. 
ronunciation but custom; and in this matter, at 
Cat, are warranted in saying that ‘ whatever 


of oto the fourth vowel, English would become 
an unknown tongue to Englishmen. The next 
generation, if their ears were educated to the 
sound, might be able to understand each other; 
but we, now living, could not hope to do so. It 
is worthy of notice that, in the very commu- 


sound of the o in one word, be, unconsciously, 
uses five words in which the vowel has that 
sound : namely, somewhat, other, word, thoroughly, 
and London; though he actually seems to think 
that, in the last word, the vowel has the sound of 
oinon. Think of any one saying London! 
Apropos of the notion of pronouncing words 
“as they are spelt’ —I use the phrase for want of a 
better. Asa relative of mine was passing along 
Holborn, some years ago, he was accosted by a 
young Seotsman, who asked him to be good 
enough to direct him the way to the “ Tha-mes.” 
The first syllable he pronounced as the same 
letters are sounded in Thane, and the last syllable 
as the last syllable in Hercules. My relative 
assured him that there was no place of that name 
in London. Whereupon the young man pro- 
duced a map of London, and pointed to the 
word “Thames” inscribed upon the sinuous 
course of our river. : C. Ross. 





THE NAME “ HUDIBRAS.” 
(3 S, xii. 368.) 
The early King of Britain, whom Milton calls 
, Rudhuddibras or Hudibras,” is stated in the 
fabulous history to be the father of Bladud, the 
imventor of the hot springs at Bath, and the 
etithes of the far more famed King Lear. 
hus there can be obtained a far better notion of 
this imaginary monarch in connecting him with 


said to have built certain cities; “but this” (says 
Milton) “by others is contradicted.” 4 

_L remember in my early days feeling not a 
little surprise at finding in Spenser's “ chronicle 





nication in which St. Swirnry objects to the w | 


| believe the eagle as to credit Geoffry. 


being the authority for the alleged fact, he knew | 


mitted to notice St. SwirHrn’s objection to the | 


Te ra no w | . . a ° ° . 
We have no law for | stil) I believe originating in the same age) his 


is, is right.” If we were always to give the sound | 


of Briton kings, from Brute to Uthyr’s rayne,” the 
lines — 
“ Next Huddibras his realm did not encrease, 
But taught the land from wearie wars to cease ;” 
(B. ii. canto x, st. xxv.) 
but this was when I did not know the Welsh 
language and its old chronicles, and was still un- 
acquainted with the veracious defails given by 
Geoffry of Monmouth. In Geoffry’s History 
(ii. § 9) Hudibras and his twenty-nine years’ 
reign are mentioned; but in the Welsh copies 
(whether taken from Geoffry or vice versd, but 


name is not Hudibras, but in the shorter copy 
“Run baladr bras,” and in the longer “Run 
paladyr vras” (see Myvyrian Archaiology, reprint, 
pp. 441, 485*), meaning Jun of the powerful 
spear. I do not know how this name was made 
into Hudibras or vice versd, but so the names stand 
in the Latin and Welsh copies. From Run 
(which is the whole name given him in Welsh) 
is formed, I suppose, the first syllable of Rud- 
huddibras in Milton. At his founding of Shaftes- 
bury, Geoffry says: — 

“Tbi tune aquila locuta est, dum murus edificaretur ; 
cujus sermones si veros esse arbitrarer sicut cetera, me- 
mori tradere non diffugerem.” 

Most would, I suppose, be quite as willing to 
I do not 
know if the utterance of the eagle is extant in 
Latin, but it is so in Welsh; and in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology (reprint, p- 561) it is given from a 


| copy in the British Museum. 


I have sometimes thought whether this piece 
of rhodomontade suggested /Zudibras as the name 
for a vainglorious boaster; but I want further 
information. 

When or where is the name Rudhuddibras first 
found ? L.£xLivs. 





Spenser, in b. ii. canto x. following Robert of 
Gloucester, gives — 
| 
“A chronicle of Briton Kings 
From Brute to Uther’s rayne ;” 


}and at stanza xxv., after mentioning the second 
| Brute, called by him and Drayton Greenshield, 


grandson Lear, than in mentioning that he is | 


continues : — 
“ His son King Lud, by father’s labour, long 
Enjoyed an heritage of lasting peace, 
And built Cairleill, and built Cairleon strong. 
Next Huddibras his realm did not increase, 
But taught the land from wearie wars to cease.” 
Milton appears to have followed Spenser. But 
the author of the Faerie Queen has introduced 
another Hudibras, bk. ii. canto ii. st. xvi. : — 
* I quote the Denbigh reprint (now in course of publi- 
cation in parts), as I have now no access to the original 
edition. The altered arrangement of the text of these 
chronicles is confusing to those familiar at any time with 


the form in which they were first printed. 
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“ He that made love unto the eldest dame 
Was hight Sir Huddibras, an hardy man ; 
Yet not so good of deedes as great of name. 


Stern melancholy did his courage pas, 

And was, for terrour more, all arm’d in shyning brass.” 

Did Butler select this worthy to give a name to 
his hero?* Webster's Dictionary, in the “ Vocabu- 
lary of Names of Fiction,” says that he ( sutler) 
is supposed to have borrowed the name from one 
of the Knights of the Round Table. 

I would close this note with a query: Was 
Spenser the writer of the verses that head each 
canto? Are they prefixed to the editions pub- 
lished in his lifetime? That of 1612 has them, 
as I have a copy of that J. A, G. 


DR. BLOW. 
xii. 453.) 

The story which X. L. D. has heard of Dr. 
Blow is merely a variation of an oft-repeated tale 
concerning the famous Dr. John Bull, which is 
related by Ant my it Wood ( Fasti O.vontense s, i. 
235, edit. Bliss) in these terms :— 

“ Dr. Bull,” says he, “ hearing of a famous musician be- 
longing to a certain cathedral (at St. Omer’s, as | have 
heard), he applied himself as a novice to him to learn 
something of his faculty, and to see and admire his works, 
This musician, after some discourse had passed between 
them, conducted Bull to a vestry, or music school joyning 
to the cathedral, and shew’d to him a lesson or song of 
forty parts, and then made a vaunting challenge to any 
person in the world to add one more part to them, sup- 
posing it to be so compleat and full, that it was impos- 
sible for any mortal man to correct or add to it. Bull 
thereupon desiring the use of ink and rul’d paper (such 
as we call musical paper), prayed the musician to lock 
him up in the said school for 2 or 3 hours; which being 
done, not without great disdain by the musician, Bull, in 
that time or less, added forty more parts to the said lesson 
or song. The musician thereupon being called in, he 
viewed it, tried it, and retry’d it. At length he burst out 
into a great ecstacy, and swore by the great God that he 
that added those 40 parts must either be the Devil or 
Dr. Bull, &c. Whereupon Bull making himself known, 
the musician fell down and ador'd him.” 


(34 Ss. 


Dr. Blow’s reputation, like Bull's, appears to 
have extended to the Continent in his lifetime. 
Amongst the commendatory verses prefixed to the 
collection of Blow’s songs, Xc., published by him 
in 1700, under the title of Amphion Anghcus, is 
“A Pindaric Ode on Dr. Blow’s Excellency in the 
Art of Music,” by Mr. Herbert, in which we are 
told that 

“ His Gloria Patri long ago reach’d Rome, 

Sung, and admir’d too, in St. Peter’s Dome ; 
A Canon—shall outlive Her Jubilees to come.” 

This Gloria Patri, it may be assumed, is the 

canon which terminates the Jubilate of Blow’s 


Service in G, and is engraven on his monument in 
W. H. Husk. 


[* See “N, & Q.” 3°4 S, xii. 368.) 


Westminster Abbey. 
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Your number of Nov. 30 contained two distinet 
anecdotes in which the devil did duty, if ever he 
performs a duty in this way. “ You are Dr. Blow 
or the devil” was one; “ You are Vandyke or the 
devil” was the other; and we may add Sir Thomas 
More, who overhearing, on coming into the house, 
the eloquent voice of a newly arrived stranger 
exclaimed—“ Aut Erasmus, aut Diabolus.” 
increase doubt and not establish faith or certainty 
seems to be more especially the devil's line of 
business in general. C. A. W. 

May Fair. 





The following lines prefixed to Dr. Blow’s Am. 
phion Anglicus, which was published in 1700, seem 
to show that his name was well known on the 
Continent previous to that date : — 

“ His ‘Gloria Patri’ long ago reached Rome, 
Sung, and revered too, in St. Peter’s dome.” 

Probably his fame as an imitator is connected 
with the following story :—The king (Charles IL) 
much admired the duet “ Dite o cieli,” by Caris- 
simo, and asked Blow if he could imitate it: in 
compliance with which request, be composed ia 
the same measure and key the song, “ Go, per 
jured man.” He is said to have composed a- 
thems when only a chapel boy. R. F. W.8, 


The story that X. L. D. refers to Dr. Jow 
Blow belongs rather to Dr. John Bull. It is told 
by Anthony & Wood. Dr. Bull, while travelling 
abroad, heard of a famous musician at St. Omer, 
and applied to him as a novice to see and admin 
his works. The musician showed him a piece of 
music in forty parts, and challenged anyone in 
the world to add one more part to it. Dr. Bul 
begged for pen, ink, and paper, and to be locked 
up for two or three hours; at the end of whic 
time, he had added forty more parts. The musi- 
cian thereupon, being called in, “ burst out intos 
great ecstacy,” and declared that “he that added 
those forty parts must either be the Devil@ 
Dr. Bull.” Sir John Hawkins copies this story 
from Wood, and remarks upon the exclamation 
“Perhaps it was suggested by the recollection d 
that of Sir Thomas More: ‘ Aut tu es Erasmu, 
aut Diabolus.,’ ” Ww. CHaprE 


Warte’s “Beactres or Hacrey,” ete. ("8 
xii. 410.) — It appears that the Mr. White he 
mentioned published two works; the one & 
titled The Beanties of Hagley and the Least’ 
12mo, 1777; and the other 

“Letters on the Beauties of Hagley, Envil, and i 
Leasowes, with Critical Remarks: and Observations® 
the Modern laste in Gardening. By Joseph Heely, Bat 

I possess a copy of a small book, apparently x 
that date (pp. 142), entitled — 
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«A Description of Hagley, Envil, and the Leasowes, QUALIFICATIONS FoR Vorine (3" 8S. xii. 130.) 
wherein all the Latin Inseriptions are Translated and every | The information which ANTIQUARY requires as to 
= —~ described. Interspersed with Critical the qualifications of voting under the old system 
ations. irmingham: Printed by M. Swinney il “ Parli . - 
fr the Author,” é&e. | will be found in the Parliamentary Return, No. 82, 
5. eclitven date nee enteveneme Tha of 1867: “A List in alphabetical order of the 
There 1s ey ke ib fy met my ~ | Boroughs in England and Wales previous to the 
ee ae een? SY 8 ee a, | melee BE of 1832, and stating the nature of 
dening and “ the modern taste universally adopted | oor “GP toi: pee 
‘ ect ie ; the suffrage existing in each borough. 
in the disposition of oe in — and pleasure- Sonu @. iene 
” s _ 71.2 9 7 Ne . . 
grounds. Is this book also by Mr. White! ae Rorren Row (3"S. xii. 423.)—The only place 
CuruBert BEeps. LOTTEN LOW (< 5. xi. 425.) e only piaces 
a © «ihe that I know of in Yorkshire where this name 
Action OF Horses (3° 8. xii. 328, 448.)— | exists or did exist are Holbeck and Morley, near 
R. B.’s observations are very correct as to the Leeds; Halifax, Otley, and Wakefield, where the 
satural action of horses, but there is an artificial old “ Ratten Row” has become Bread Street, I 
me I have often seen practised among the Spaniards 
of Manilla, as also among the Arabs of Algeria, 
which consists in fastening the legs of young 
horses so as to accustom them—without preventing 
their gait—to put both legs of the same side forward, 
instead of alternately, to walk amble. This mode, 





find it said that a writer in the Archeologia, x. 
61, states that the name was to be met with at 
three places in this county—York, Sedburgh, and 
Darlington. There is no Ratten Row at York, 
and if there is at either of the remaining places 
: . a directory does not show. There is the bare 
if less agreeable to the eye, is much easier to the | legend of the name at another place or two in 
eat. Napoleon L., especially in the latter years | this county. The fact is, that owing to the word 
of his marvellous imperial career, when his body | “Ratten” or “Rattan” identifying itself with 
had become more unwieldy, us d to ride in that Rat in the Yorkshire vernacular everywhere, the 
way during his long weary marches inthe campaign | popular disposition is to get rid of the obnoxious 
@f 1814, so admirably depicted by Meissonier, | name, and where this has not been done a “ Rat- 
with his all-observing eye, in one of those gems | ten Row” with us has a degenerated deplorable 
af his we lately saw at the Universal Exhibition aspect indeed. Cc. C. R. 
in Paris. P.A. L. a 
. - ; Curious Tenure (3™ §. xii. 207.)—The grant 
The answer to Mr. RAmaGr's query would | 4s to the Earl of Abergavenny in tail, male. 
depend upon the pace. Lawrence on the Structure Similar grants, even of peerages ea renee 4 
ad Economy of the Horse, 8vo, has diagrams to The eontiene of Seven wos an and I think 
me wt f F . 
illustrate the different paces, which, if I remem- there were five others—one of which is before 
ber right, are cleverly done, but it must be twenty 


. the House of Peers now. But such grants of 
years sj . » > p £ 
years since I had the book in my hands. P. P. land or peerages were most unusual. 





Frarr’ (3" S. xii. 434°)—This is an abbrevia- J. Wiixrss, B.C.L. 
tion of fraytoure, fratery, the brethren’s chamber, 
the refectory or hall of a monastic establishment. 
In the Glossary of Architecture, under “ Frater- | 
house,” the following passages are quoted : — 

“Freytoure, refectorium.”— Prompt. Pare. 

“Thanne ferd [ in to fraytoure."—P, Ploughman’s 


DorcueEsteR, Co. Oxrorp (3" S§. xii. 346.)— 
I apprehend the origin of the saying to which 
Mr. Bersty refers is about as truthful as the de- 
rivation of the name of the Isle of Thanet given 
by Isidore of Seville (Originum lib. ix. ec. 2): 


403 | Odvaros, a morte serpentum, because it inflicted 
“William Lord Latimer in his will, 1381, bequeaths death on every serpent that came within its 
sundry pieces of plate to the Convent at Gisburn ... . | confines. J. Wiixrs, B.C.L. 


*qu'lls soi . ; your servir le dit Pri , . 
leet propenerdoede yee ; =e a ws | Saxon Spapes (3" 8. xii. 414.)—I think that 
“In the south alley of the Clovsters is a large hall | M. D. is entirely mistaken in his idea of the form 
talled the Frater-house. In this Frater-house the prior | of the Saxon spades. Although the representa- 
_ hee convent held the great feast of St. Cuth- | tion of an object may be only in outline, we must 
‘a a ee gy Some i TE | not infer that the middle is all hollow. Perhaps 
Sympree.—I have not found another instance | f. 1). has concluded that they were made “so as 
of the use of this word. It seems to be a corrup- | to represent a two-pronged fork, with a sharp- 
Bon of saint pré, the holy ground, campo santo, | edged bar between the points,” from the fact that 
Which is sometimes styled the cloister-garth—“ the | the drawing which he has seen may have been 
body of Saint Cuthbert was again translated out | deyoid of shading in the centre. I wish I had 
cloister-garth.”” (Antient Rites of Durham, | the o portunity at the present moment of examin- 

p 114, quoted in Parker's Glossary). It might | ine the Bayeux Tapestry, as I did with much 
us mean a churchyard or cemetery. interest some time ago. Several spades in the 
W. E. Barxiey. | hands of Saxons are given there. They occur 
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also in many old illuminations. My own feeling 
on this point (which is not new to me) has been, 
and is, that the handle and blade, together about 
a yard long, were made of wood—apparently one 
piece of wood; that the handle was set in one 
side of the blade, and not in the middle like the 
modern spade; that the cutting edge was not 
square, but round; and that this cutting edge was 
defended with a piece of thin iron, or other metal, 
of the shape of a horseshoe, or half a letter VU. 
A reference to any good drawing of the tapestry, 
or any illumination where Saxon rural subjects 
oceur, but especially the tapestry, will illustrate 
what I mean. P. HvutcHinson. 


Writrxe kNown To Prxpar (3 S, xii. 397.) 
Granted that Dr. Donaldson has satisfactorily 
proved that Adcyew and ypdpew never mean “ to 
read” or “ write,” in Pindar: that no more proves 
that Pindar could not read or write, than the 
non-occurrence of the word “telegram” in the 
Wellington despatches proves that the duke never 
sent or received a telegraphic message. Hero- 


others alluded to, and is confined to the shores of 
the United Kingdom. The loss on existing copies, 


| even by wear and tear, will increase in proportion 
argely 


to the length of time since they were 
issued. How many copies now in existence yil] 
be found at the end of 1100 years? Why, they 
will be more valuable than an uncut Fifteener js 
now. 

Since the above was written, a friend, more con- 
versant with statistics than I presume to be, has 


| given me the following calculations :—The ave 


dotus was born B.c. 484. He wrote (quoting 


from Rawlinson’s translation) — 

“ Paper rolls also were called from of old parchments 
by the Ionians, because formerly, when paper was scarce, 
they used instead the skins of sheep and goats, on which 
materials many of the barbarians are even now wont to 
write.”—Book vy. chap. lviii. 

Herodotus is not prophesying, but speaking of 
things within his own actual knowledge. I ap- 
prehend that the words, “from of old,” refer to 
times antecedent to Pindar, or 490 B.c.; and pre- 


fer the words of a contemporary historian to the 
conjectures of a modern critic. Homer certainly | 


(Thad, i. 168) shows that in his time the Greeks 
wrote on folding wooden tablets. 
J. Witxrs, B.C.L. 


Brste Statistics (3% S. xii. 412.) —If ever 
one had to point to an instance of statistics run 
mad, no better example could be found than this 
article of PHriopisivs. 

1. He appears to assume that no Bibles were 
ever printed except by the Bible Society. 

2. That a Bible once issued must last for ever. 
He makes no allowance for wear and tear, and a 
well-used but often-thumbed Bible will not last 
a lifetime. He makes no allowance for the fact, 
that many persons have more, and frequently 
more, than one copy. Wilful and careless destruc- 
tion he takes no note of: far less that of the loss 
by various accidents, by fires, hurricanes, ship- 
wrecks, &c. Take the latter cause alone, our 
wreck charts give on a yearly average 1100 of 
these disasters. Take on an average only three 
Bibles lost in each, and extend it over sixty years, 
and you have from that cause alone a loss of 
about 200,000 copies; and this is but one of 


the smallest causes of loss, compared with the 


existence of a Bible, or other book of the cheaply 
printed class, looking to wear and tear alone, cap. 
not be put higher than 150 me and is in fact 
much less. Consequently, before the expiration 
of 1100 years, every copy already issued will n- 
quire to have been replaced about eight times 
making a tidy total of 421,000,000 copies; which 
divided by 860,000 issued annually during the 
last sixty years, would require, at the present 
rate of issue, a period of 408} years to replace— 
to say nothing of the loss which must occurin 
the earlier issues of the 1100 years referred to. 
Rosticvs, 
PHILOBIBLUS is all abroad in his statistics. He 
makes a clerical error where, assuming that each 
of the 53,000,000 of Bibles already distributed has 
reached one reader, and one only, he gives the 
“yemainder requiring Bibles” as 999,947,000 in- 
stead of 947,000,000: but to proceed on such an 
assumption at all, and to carry it out by so ex- 
traordinary a process of multiplication into equi- 
valents of time and money as that he employs, 
are wonderful feats of logic and arithmetic. 
Jos J. B. Workarp. 


“ ALBUMAZAR”: THE, Tomkins Faurty (8"8. 
ix. 178, 259.) — Mr. Epwarp F. Ruwsavtt, ina 
note which I fancy fully settles the Shakespearian 
authorship of Albumazar, speaking of Tomkins, 
says “Tomkis is a mere clerical error,” which it 
probably is; but in a Latin letter I possess, ad- 
dressed by Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, & 
Justell of Puris, he says that he sends it by 
Dominus Toméisonus Cantabrigiensis, a man of 
great learning. I should like to know whether 
in writing Latin it was customary to suppress the 
n? or are both to be considered as clerical errors: 
This name, I imagine, stands for Tomkinson; « 
is it one of the musical and poetical family 
Tomkins ? PAL 

Luwar Invivence (3" S, xi. 8; xii. 444.)—Ihare 
lately met with a singular superstition respecting 
lunar influence, which is hon we worth noting. 
During the Jast harvest two or three young gi 
were retiring to rest, and one of them was admit 
ing the moon, which was near the full and shining 
brightly in at the window. On seeing this the 
eldest cried out, “ Pull down the blind, and shut 
it close, or else the moon will drive us} 
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Don’t you see how round and bright it is? it will 
take our senses away. This harvest moon is 
strong.” | 
moon's influence was accepted without question. 
Ee Ba We 
Jexver QueRizs (3" 8, xii. 423.)—Sir Thomas 
Jenner's wife was Anne, the daughter and heir of 
James Poe, the son of Dr. Leonard Poe, physician 
to Queen Elizabeth and her two successors ; and 
by her he had two daughters and eleven sons, 
from one of whom descended Sir Herbert Jenner- 
Fust, the late Dean of the Arches. See Foss’s 
dudyes of England, v ii. 243. D.S. 


Mvustcat History (3° S. xii. 376.)—A 
of Stradella’s oratorio, San Giovanni Battista, is 
amongst the manuscripts in the library of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. Should H. E. W. de- 
ire to see it, he may do so by placing himself in 
communication with me. W. H. Hvsx. 


score 


Ricnarpsons or Ricw Hit (8™ 8. xii. 286.) 
In answer to an inquiry in a recent “N. & Q.,” 
lam able to state that John Richardson (the 
second son of Edward, who married Miss Sache- 
verel, and thereby acquired the Rich Hill estate, 
in the co. of Armagh) married Anne Beckett; 
who she was it seems impossible to ascertain, as | 
no marriage settlements or other documents to | 
establish her family connections now exist. 

C. M. E. 

Yanxess (3" S, xii. 469, 492.) —Inrapes is en- 
tirely mistaken in supposing that I used this word 
ina sense as wide as the American nation. I hope 
[know better. The fact is that I picked up many 
years ago the phrase I used, “ powerfully, as the 

ankees say,” from an esteemed friend who was 
born and bred in Virginia. ‘Whether it properly 
belongs to the southern or north-eastern States is 
a question as to which In1apEs and my friend are 
evidently at variance ; and it is not for me, who 
never crossed the Atlantic, talem componere litem. 
[am extremely sorry if my use of a phrase which 

#8 long been familiar should have given offence | 
any one; but I can assure In1apes that I only 
used it proverbially, and without any immediate 
reference to any portion of the American nation. 

Grorer VERE IRVING. 
In the year 1828 there appeared at Portland in Ame- 


Tiea, The Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette, edited by 
4. Neale and J. W. Miller.—Ep. ] 


f 
t 


In reference to the note of In1apks, I venture 
fo ask by what name in America the national air 
® called, which in this country is known as 

Yankee Doodle”? Is it “Brother Jonathan 
Doodle”? Or if a correspondent of “N. & Q.” | 
speaks of “Yankee Doodle,” does he run the risk 
«giving offence to Intapes and other sensitive 

P Il. P. D. 


” The blind was down instantly, for the | 
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| Venice mx 1848-9” (3* S. xii. 414.)—The 
fullest account of this history is in the fe of 
Daniel Manin, the President of the Provisional 
Government, written in French by Henri Martin, 


| and translated and published in English in 2 vols. 


about ten years ago. There is also an interesting 
account of the same from an opposite point of 
view in the Quarterly Review for December, 1849, 
containing among other things, a much fuller and 
fairer account of the very liberal offer made by 
the Austrian Government in May, 1848, offering 
to both Lombardy and Venetia all but merely 
nominal independence (more than is now enjoyed 
by Hungary!), and insanely rejected by the pro- 
visional governments of both, under the delusion 
that, by fighting it out, they would be able to gain 
what they have at last now, independence in 
name as well as reality. Yet so determined were 
the Italians in this view, that even the mild and 
estimable Count Saffi, in a long conversation with 
me in 1860, justified this course. 

For those who can read German, there is a full 
and probably more impartial account of the state 
of Venice in the Conversations-Levicon, article 
“ Venedig.” 

There is also a very able and conciliatory “ Ad- 
dress to the German Nation,” entitled also “ Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy,” in defence of the Italian 
Revolution, and calling on Germany to take part 
with, instead of against Italy, by H. Stieglitz, a 
German poet who, like Byron, had fixed his resi- 
dence in Venice, and died there the very day the 
Austrians entered it, August 24, 1849. It is dated 
May, 1848, and is in the British Museum in Ger- 
man and Italian. W. D.z 


“ Lorp SINCLAIR AND THE MeN or GuLp- 
BRAND Date” (3 8. xii. 475.) —An English 
version of this song was printed about fifty years 
ago, with its noble tune, in a Collection (or Selec- 
tion) of Danish and Norwegian Melodies, folio, 
the pianoforte accompaniment by — Stokes. Quot- 
ing the first stanza from memory, it ran thus : — 

“ Across the sea came the Sinclair brave, 
And he steer’d for the Norway border ; 
In Guldebrand valley he found his grave, 
And his merry men fell in disorder.” 
Wu. CHAPPELL. 


“ Gas” (3" S, xi. 337.) —Mr. Skat says that 
the origin of this term is lost in the dimness of 
antiquity. It is doubtlessly Norman French, and 


| is to be found in the same sense, namely, gaber, to 


talk much and idly, in the “Chanson de Roland,” 
supposed to have been written a little before Wil- 
liam’s descent on England. HowDeEn. 


QvorTaTION WANTED (3° S. xi. 470.) —There 
are two slight inaccuracies in this answer. The 
lines are not in a canzonet by Lope de Vega, but 
in his play of El Marques de las Navas. This 
metre and distribution of rhyme is in Spanish 
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called redondilla, and is constantly used by the old as Earl of Cornwall, which presents only an armed 


dramatists to conclude a scene or an act. It was | 
the father of the late Lord Holland, not the late | 
Lord Holland, who translated these verses in his 
Life of Lope de Vega. Hownen. 

Grey Horses 1x Dustiry (3 8. xi. 508.) — 
This saying is certainly not confined to Dublin. 
I recollect when I was studying in Paris as a boy, 
that it was a common remark, passed into a pro- 
verb among the students of the “ Pays Latin,” that 
you could not pass the Pont Neuf without meeting 
a white or grey horse. HowDeEn. 


Bisnor or Mapvra (3 8. xi. 510.)—Surely 
this is a mistake. Madura is at the extreme south 
of the Indian Peninsula, where Catholicism was 
early established, and where the Jesuits had a 
college. Howven. 


Drypen Rererences (3 8. xii. 413.)—The 
reference is to Pliny, Nat. Hist. 1. iii. ce. 9. Pliny 
is enumerating different cities of Latium, and con- 
tinues thus : — 

“ Superque Roma ipsa cujus alterum nomen dicere 
arcanis ceremoniarum nefas habebatur: optimaque et 
salutari fide abolitum enuntiavit Valerius Soranus, luit- 
que mox pcenas,” 

The real name, according to Macrobius, was 
kept secret from the notion that no city could be 
taken till its tutelar gods had first been called 
from it, and in this evocation the real name of 
the city had to be used. As long, therefore, as 
this name was kept secret, the entry was safe. 

Pliny speaks to much the same effect, Nat. His. 
xxviii. 4. : 

“ Verrius Flaccus auctores ponit, quibus credat in op- 
pugnationibus ante omnia solitum a Romanis sacerdotibus 
evocari Deum cujus in tutela id oppidum esset: promit- 
tique illi eundem, aut ampliorem apud Romanos cultum. 
Et durat in pontificum disciplina id sacrum: constatque 
ideo occultatum, in cujus Dei tutela Roma esset ne qui 
hostium simili modo agerent.” 

From these passages it appears that not only 
the name of the city was kept secret, but also the 

name of the tutelar god, for a similar reason. 

The secret Latin name was said to be Valentia. 

The form of evocation is given by Macrobius, 
and one of Plutarch’s Questiones Romans is — 

“Cur tutelarem Rome Deum masne sit an femina, 
dicere nefas est: cum Valerium Soranum male periisse 

narrent qui illud edidisset.” (Vid. Harduin in Plin. ad 


loc.) 
D. J. K. 


Ricuarp, Kine or tHe Romans (3 §, xii. 
434.) — The only portrait of Richard of any de- 
scription which i have hitherto seen, is that 
afforded by his seal, of which a very fine impres- 
sion is in the Manuscript Room at the British 
Museum, and engravings of it (not very like) may 
be found in Speed’s Chronicle, and Sandford’s 
Genealogical History. An engraving of his seal 


| 


figure, may be seen in Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol, , 
p. 583-4. A smalbilluminated portrait of 
q Almayne, the eldest son of Richard, is prefixed 


| to his Memoir in Capgrave’s Illustrious Henri 
Cott. MS., Tib. A. viil. 


HERMENTRUDE, 


Srrver PLate on THE Door or A Pew (3" § 
xii. 393.) — I do not remember ever having seep 
a silver plate on the door of a pew, but I saw sg. 
veral brass ones in the parish church of Darlingtog, 
before its recent restoration. That which pointed 
out the pew connected with an hotel in the town 
was as large and conspicuous as an ordinary door- 
plate, and, to alter Hood a little,— 

“ Door plates were not more brazen,” 


It is some years since I have been in Newark 
church, but I believe my memory is not playing 
me false when it —— me to say that many of 
those who appropriated sittings after the restor- 
tion of that noble edifice caused their crest or mo- 
nogram to be painted below the poppyhead next 
which they sat. St. Swirmm, 

Eighteen years ago I saw such plates, engraved 
with the proprietor’s name, in St. Nicholas 
church, Durham. Curusert Bros. 


Cettic oR RoMAN ORNAMENTS (3"¢ 5S, xii, 374) 
Does Mr. Dixon appeal to me fora reply? Then 
he pays me too great a compliment. Setting this 
aside, however, it must be obvious that the risk 
would be great in any one who would venture t 
pronounce upon the nice distinctions in Celtiee 
| a ornamentation, on objects which he hs 
not seen. In the remote periods of all ancient 
nations the devices were for the most part simple; 
and in many instances those of different natiow 
not very dissimilar from each other when place 
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side by side. That is to say, the devices may at It was al 
have been very unlike, but the style and arrange st fire to th 
ment were so much so, that any casual observe feted the ac 
would see the difference, and would readily asig 
| one object bearing them to one nation, and snothe King’s Road 
to another. The parts may be much alike, WH Ip Sep7, 
the whole in each case very different. Dots, a ge cecurs. ; 
zags, spirals, circles, these simple figures are kW dan’s conno. 
to have been used by the people of many a0@8®9 chapter jg }, 0, 
nations, cut on rocks, or marked on their shiellh termed to ;, 
weapons, trinkets, utensils, or the skin of the 8 in i7a9. 
own bodies. But the difference between Celt] sy, Sheria: 
or Roman work (or that of any other myself join 
would be manifest in the style and arrangem@@ 9 "® Wonche ; } 
; faked on all im 


of the ornamentation, as well as in the objedt® 
which they are found. The articles prodt 8 
the meeting of the Swisse Romande Socey# 


Barry (Sra 





| very interesting, and from Mr. Drxon’s | 
scription I incline to the feeling that they ama 
Roman; but without seeing the objects # 


be hazardous to give a decided .¥ as to 
| nationality. >, Huron 
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Perse anD Patrick (3™ S. xii. 107.)—The 
faitor says that in Scotland Peter is continually 
ged as a nom d'amitie for Patrick, but the reverse 
ever occurs. Such was my own opinion when I 
rad the statement. I have since made inquiry 
a the subject, and have been assured that some- 
imes Patrick is used for Peter. The friend from 
thom I had my information knows a gentleman 
shose name is Teter, who is as often called 
Patrick as he is called Peter. D. MacpHarn. 
Johnstone. 


RicwarRD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN (3" S. xii. 434.) 

By a fortuitous circumstance I am to 
ford your correspondent J. A. the information 
ie requires. In my collection I have the portrait 
{ Sheridan, in his twenty-fifth year, painted in 
1775 by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., and to it 
is attached the original contract, dated the 3rd 
July, 1780, entered into between Sheridan 
Director of the King’s Opera House, of the one 
art, and Auguste Vestris (the celebrated dancer) 
{the other part, duly signed by both, stamped, 
md attested. In it Sheridan is described in 
talian as “Impresario del Teatro dell’ Opera de 
wa Maesti Britannica in Londra,” and below in 
French as “ Directeur de 1'( éra de Londres.” 

The Opera House in question is the one alluded 
toby J. A., and an engraving of its exterior as it 
aisted immediately before its destruction in June, 
1789 (made from an original drawing by the late 
Wm. Capon), may be seen in Smith’s //istorical 
od Literary Curiosities (Bohn, 1840), wherein it 
mentioned that Ridant’s Fencing Academy was 
over the entrance hall, and that the front was 
built of red brick rusticated with good gauged 
Work. 

It was always reported that Signor Carnivalli 
set fire to the theatre, and he is said to have con- 
feed the act when at the point of death. 

Ifenry F. Horr. 


t nab ed 


as 


King’s Road, Clapham Park. 


In Sheridaniana, 1826, p- 144, the following pas- 
‘age occurs, ushering in some anecdotes of Sheri- 
S connection with the Italian Opera. The 
chapter is headed “1793,” showing that the house 
referred to is not the one which was burnt down 
mi7a9: — 
**Mr. Sheridan,’ says Kelly,‘ ay pointed Stephen Storace 


Myself joint directors of the Italian Opera, with a 
tte anche; but he w as proprietor, and of cou 


rse con- 
on all important points.’ ” 
m. P. D. 


_ Bitky (3 S, xii. 177.) —J. C. J. asks if bairn 
Used In Scotland to signify a female child. I 
e the word was originally applied to boys 


aly, but new it is applied to both boys and girls. 
8 Synonymous with weans, i. e. children. 


Mates D. MacpHatn. 
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Hatton (3 §,. xii. 373.)\—There is also an 
Halton in Craven. S. J. 


Bisnor Geppes (3 S. xii. 383.)—I have a 
song-book in which the song “ It was a wee bit 
wifikie was comin’ frae the fair” is ascribed to 
“ Geddes, who was a Roman Catholic bishop.” 
I think this is a mistake; and that Geddes who 
wrote that humorous effusion was a Scotch Cath- 
olic priest of the same name, perhaps family, but 
not the bishop. 5 


“Toe SABBATH” NOT MERELY A PURITAN 
Term (3 8. xi. 50, 220.)—I have recently met 
with a still earlier instance of the use of Sabbath 
for Sunday in an inventory of church plate and 
vestments of the year 1552, which is printed in 
the Ritual Blue Book, p- 149: 

“Item, a Coope of purpull velvett with aungells, 


Floweres de luces, and other Floweres theruppon for 
Saboth dayes.” 


E. 8. D. 

Grirrryw (3 8. xi. 504.)\—Mr. Sxeat says that 
the word Griffin, used to designate a Welshman, 
is apparently a corruption of Griffith. I conceive 
that a much more simple and obvious derivation 
is the Griffin (Griffin to the vulgar eye, though 
Cockatrice in the Heralds’ Office), which was em- 
blazoned on the ancient shield of the Principality. 

HowpDeEn. 

Ifawk Betts (3' 8S. xii. 433.) —Hawking was 
known in England in the eighth century; for 
Winifred or Boniface, Archbishop of Mons, who 
was himself a native of England, presented to 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, one hawk and two fal- 
cons; and a king of the Mercians requested the 
same Winifred to send him two falcons that had 
been trained to kill cranes (Warton’s Hist. Eng. 
Poet, vol. ii. p. 221). We have no positive in- 
formation of the exact date of the introduction of 
hawk bells; but being such a simple contrivance, 
they were probably in use at a very early period. 
The Boke of S. Albans says : 
“ There is great choice of sparrow-hawk bells, and they 
are cheap enough; but for gos-hawk bells, those made at 
Milan are called the best ; and indeed, they are excellent : 
for they are commonly sounded with silver, and charged 
for accordingly. But we have good bells brought from 
Dordreght (Dort) which are well paired, and produce a 
very shrill but pleasant sound.” 


If silver was really mixed with the metal, it 
certainly would not have improved their tone; 
though it has been a popular error that silver, 
mixed with the metal when bells are cast, adds 
much tothe sweetness of the tone. The same 
book says that the bells should not be too heavy, 
to impede the flight of the bird; and that they 
should be of equal weight, sonorous, shrill, and 
musical; not both of one sound, but the one a 
semitone below the other. In a flight of hawks 
it was arranged that the different bells varied in 
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tone, so that “a consort of sweet sounds” was 
produced. 

In Heywood'’s play (A Woman killed with 
Kindness, 3rd edit. 1617) one of the characters, 
speaking of a hawk flying, says : — 

“ Her bels, Sir Francis, had not both one waight, 

Nor was one semitune above the other. 
Mei thinkes these Millane bels do sound too full, 
And spoile the mounting of your hawke.” 

Two specimens of hawk bells, discovered in the 
bed of the Thames, are engraved in The Book of 
Days (ii. 212), and I have one found some time 
ago in Norfolk. Joun Praeor, Jun. 

Masons’ Marks (3" S. xii. 431.) — Very little 
that is reliable seems to have been written on this 
interesting subject. The Rev. Mr. Woodford, 
Swillington, Leeds, published a collection of marks 
in the Freemasons’ Magazine of 1862. I notice 
that many of the most ancient marks are identical 
with letters of the old Teutonic or Runic alpha- 
bet; and the system may possibly have originated 
in initial lettess of that alphabet, which Rask 
says was used late into Christian times in stone 
carving on account of its greater adaptability. I 
hope to see some one follow out an inquiry in this 
direction. Joun YARKER, JvN. 


Mr. P. Hvutcurson will find some remarks on 
this subject, with plates of English and foreign 
examples, by Mr. G. Godwin, in the Archeologia, 
vol. xxx. p. 115. C. R. M. 

Mepicat Query (3" 8, xii. 422.) — Under the 
signature J. D)., I sent a year ago to the Medical 
Times and Gazette a letter containing a query as 
to the real nature of the seizure which our 
fathers and grandfathers so frequently spoke about 
as “gout in the stomach,” but which people are 
never said to die of now-a-days. I added another 
query, as follows: — 

“ And what was the rising of the lights, which used to 
figure in the bills of mortality as a fatal disease? So 
lately as the year 1814, I find it mentioned there as a 
cause of death. There must be practitioners still living 
who remember being called in to treat such a malady, 
and they could tell us, in modern language, what this 
rising of the lights really was.” 

To these two queries I never received any 
re Rly: Perhaps some veteran Medicus who reads 
“ N. & Q.” may be able to explain the matter. 

JAYDEE. 


MovseveEtaires (3" 8, xi. 313.)—I think I am 
able to give H. D. M. some more detailed in- 
formation on this subject than he has yet received. 

The Mousquetaires were, properly speaking, 
cavalry, but they performed a great part of their 
service on foot, 

They consisted latterly of two companies, but, 
at first, only of one. The original company was 
created by Louis XIII. in 1622. The second 
company was created in 1660. The first company 


| was called Mousquetaires gris, on account of the 





| general name of Garde-du-Corps. 


| this film a positive photographic drawing 


| An engraving acid poured upon the plate will 





colour of their horses. The second company went 
by the name of Mousquetaires noirs, for the sam 
reason. These companies took military rank im. 
mediately after the Scotch companies. 

The strength of these companies varied betwee 
200 and 300 men each. They had colours of ther 
own, and belonged to the Maison du Roi as being 
supposed of noble descent. 

n 1673 they were given a red uniform, anf 
from this circumstance were often called, in mij- 
tary and common parlance, “/a Maison rouge,” 
The first company Pad gold lace on their coats, 
and the mene silver. 

The Mousquetaires were suppressed in 1775, 
They re-appeared on the first restoration df 
Louis XVIII, but were re-suppressed, or rather 
re-formed, on his second restoration, and took the 
Hownes 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO Woop Eneray- 
Ing AND Ercurne (3™ §., xii. 392.)—Mr. Talbot's 
plan mentioned in Knight's Cyclopedia (“ Arts aud 
Sciences,” v.) is to pour upon a steel wa a mil- 
ture of bichromate of potash and gelatine, sos 
to obtain by drying a fine sensitive film; upm 


‘ee Now, by exposure to light, the gelatine 
yecomes hardened or nearly insoluble wherever 
the light has fallen through the positive pictum. 


now etch only the shaded parts of the plate, and 
thus an engraved surface is obtained, to be prin 
from with printer’s ink. Mr. Pretsch, instead of 
etching the plate obtained by the action of the 
light on the gelatine compound, acts upon it by 
liquids; and, what is most remarkable, gets 
grained image in relief, from which a moulds 
taken for the purpose of being electrotyped to form 
the copper-plate to print from. By proper mai 
pulation Mr. Pretsch can produce plates fit ® 
print by the method called surface-printing, # 
with an ordinary wood block. Impressions take 
from these plates by proper means can be o® 
veyed to porcelain or glass, and burnt in by the 
enameller in the usual manner. 
Joun Pracor, Jus. 

F. M. S. should communicate with Mr. Pow 
of Dorchester, by whose recently petunia’ pe 
cess a photographic picture, in perfect gradsts 
of light and shade, is produced in carbon or# 
oil colouring matter, which can easily be 
ferred to wood, copper, or any other surface, | 
have repeatedly seen the operation successlily 
performed. B 

Dantr’s “Lonza” (3" S. xii. 410,)—T 
learning and ingenuity displayed by Mr. Car 
make it a formidable matter to combat his af 
ments; but, with due respect to his authority, 
think I can offer some reasons in support 
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alar opinion that it was the panther Dante 
alluded to, and not the dyna. In the first place, 
if there be one characteristic more striking than 
nother in our author, it is the condensed force of 
his similes: he never uses one word more in de- 
gribing an object than is necessary to make his 
description graphic. Now let us see whether the 
jynx theory bears out this truth. The expressions 
used by Dante in describing the prominent fea- 
tures of the animal are these — /egyiera. Now, it 
is needless to tell an Ita’ian scholar that this 
word means more than lightness and agility. It 
I never heard that the lynx 
was celebrated for this. The panther is, on the 
contrary, noted for the extreme elegance of all its 
movements. Wenext have molto presta, of which 
[ will only say that though the lynx may b 
swift (its movement is described as consisting 
mostly of peculiar bounds on all fours), yet the 
panther is much swifter. Next, there is the pel 
naculato, or spotted hide, a well-known charac- 
teristic of the panther, and certainly not of the 
lynx. The latter is of a grey colour—a 
hue—with the tips of its ears black, and perhaps 
afew black spots, but not sufficient to entitle it 
to the general epithet of a spotted animal. Lastly, 
we have an allusion to its skin as gajetta pelle. 
The full expression of the adjective here is gay or 
lvight as well as pretty, and cannot possibly be 
applicable to the lynx. My views are taken from 
the notes to the Verona edition of 1750. The 
commento is that of Pompeo Venturi. That au- 
thor describes the panther as “libidinoso,” and I 
have always understood that the sexual instinct 
is strong in the feline sace. The allusion to lust 
of this sort is to my mind more natural in an 
Italian than one to drunkenness would be, most 
wuthern nations being wi rshippers of Venus 
mither than Bacchus. Baretti translates 
panther; and there are three distinct words in 
Italian for lynx—viz. lince, lupo-cerviere, and cer- 
If Dante meant a /ynxr, why did he not 
use one of these ? ; ” MEHR 


ws (3% 8, 


means gracefulness. 


sober 


ton=a, 
wre, 


Using Frencu 
[send you two 
using French ¢ xpressions, fri 
James Howel, published in 


EXPRESSI xii. 310.) 
instances of an English writer 
m the letters of Mr. 
the first volume of 


Elegant Extracts, The first is in letter xxx. date 
Dec. 3, 1630 : — 
“How, many years o, my | 1 Will hby a 





with so many of their servants (de gaieté de caeur pl 
4 match at foot-ball,” 





The sec Aug. 2, 1644: — 
“You hay with a kind Hercu 
lean club, 8 resscure 
S. 1 
SERJEANTS’ Ropes (3? S. xii, 401.) —I am 
able to state on the best authority that se rje ants, 
at the occasion of their creation and on the first 
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jeants’ Inn Hall, Chancery Lane. 
judges dine there on other days also, if it suits 


day of every term, wear purple gowns. I saw 
one gentleman of recent creation in Westminster 
Hall, on the first day of the present term, wearing 
his purple gown and full-bottomed wig. The 
ordinary robe of the serjeants at sittings in banco 
is a black cloth gown; at nisi prius, a silk gown 
like that of the Queen’s Counsel. On state occa- 
sions and lord mayor's dinners they wear scarlet. 
The ge Bing ene gowns (“ both deep colours”), 
which were formerly worn every day at West- 
minster and on circuit by serjeants during the 
first year after their creation, were discontinued 
about a hundred years ago. 

The judges dine with their brethren the serjeants 
on the first and last days of every term in Ser- 
Individual 


their convenience to exercise that right of mem- 
bership. Jos J. B. Worxkarp. 
The Temple . 


Parr oF Beans (3° 8, x. 527; xi. 486.) — The 
following extract furnishes another instance of the 
use of the word pair in the sense of set, It is 
from John Dunton’s Letters from New England, 
recently printed for the Prince Society of Boston, 
Massachusetts. Dunton was the celebrated pub- 
lisher of the Athenian Mercury, &c. &e.: — 

“ And indeed she has done very odd things, but 
hitherto such as are rather strange than hurtful; yea, 
some of them are pretty and pleasing; but such as I 
think can’t be done without the help of the Devil, As 
for instance: she'l! take 9 sticks and lay ’em across, and 
by mumbling a few words, make ’em all stand up an end, 
like a pair of Nine Pins,”—P. 114. 

There is certainly no “ duality” 
ins. 

Philadelphia. 


in a set of nine 
UNEDA. 
Conotiy (3 8. xii. 374.) — This name seems 
to be Celtic, though Sir Jonah Barrington in- 
clined to a different opinion. It was generally 
written with the “O’.” Conghalaigh, Congha- 
laidh, O’Conolly, &c., is a surname derived from 
Conghalagh, son of Mahon, son of Kennedy, son 
of Lorcan, of the race of Cas. The constructior 
of the name appears Celtic, viz. Con-ghal-aidh, 
which may be rendered “A wise and valiant 
chief.” The O’Conollys are stated to have bee1 
Princes of Tara, but there is very little notice of 
the family in any of the books of annals. 
. Liom. F. 
Exection oF Mayor or Garretr (2™ S. v. 
316.)—If Lisya, who made inquiry relating to 
the mock elections for the borough of Garrett, 
will communicate with T. Brackmore, The Hol- 
lies, Wandsworth, S.W., he will receive a satis- 
factory answer to his question. 


Toaps: THe Orp Arms oF France: Fievrs- 
316, 372, 476).— As Mr 


pE-Lis (3% S. x. 
Cuartes Bovrett rightly states (p. 316), the 
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number of the fleurs-de-lys was not fixed in the 
shield of France ancient. It was King Henry V. 
of England who, by the folly of Charles VI. 
of France, the wickedness of Isabeau de Baviére, 
and the connivance of the Duke of Burgundy— 
having married Catherine, the daughter of the 
King of France—became regent of the realm 
and heir to the crown, to the detriment of the 
king’s son; it was Henry V., I say, who first 
limited to three the previously unlimited number 
of fleur-de-lys on the ‘scutcheon of France (see 
Le Blanc and Ruding), and so it remained until 
our time. 
“ Les anciens Crapauds prendront Sara” a ; 
». 476. 

It is said that the Spaniards, when in possession 
of the town of Arras, wrote over the gat 
modest assurance — 

“ Quand les Francais prendront Arras, 
Les Souris mangeront les Chats,”— 


with 


but subsequently, the French having driven them 
out, the Sionck commander wittily turned the 
tables as well as the gates upon them, by simply 


erasing the first letter of the fourth word. It 
then read thus: — 
“ Quand les Francais rendront Arras, 
Les Souris mangeront les Chats.” 
And they have it still. P. A. L. 


“ Toe Lorp Mayor's Snow ” (3 S. xii. 341.)— 
The composition of this piece of satire may in all 
probability, from internal evidence, be assigned to 
the vear 1698 or thereabouts. The satirist alludes 
to the manner in which 
“ The Polanders piped when their Cubs were a dancing.” 


Now Ned Ward, in his London Spy, the first 
edition of which was published in 1698, also re- 
fers to these peripatetic musical performers as 
being then well known in town. 

In one of the nocturnal explorations made by 
the hero and his friend, they suddenly come upon 
the City Waits, who are described as making 
“ a noise so dreadful and surprising, that we thought the 
Devil was riding or hunting through the City, with a 
pack of deep mouthed hell-hounds, to catch a brace of 
Tallymen for breakfast.’ .. “Under these amazing 
apprehensions, I asked my friend what was the meaning 
of this infernal outery ?” 


He is informed that — 

“ these are. the City Waits. . . . the topping tooters of 
the town; and have wns, silver chains, aud salaries 
for playing Lilla Bulera to my Lord Mayor's horse 
through the City. ‘ Marry,’ said I, ‘if his horse liked 
their music no better than I de, he would soon fling his 
rider for hiring such bugbears to affront his ambleship. 
‘or my part, when you told me they were Waits, J 
thought they had been the Polanders; and was n-ver so 
afraid but that their bears had been dancing behind them.’” 
(8rd edit. 1706, p. 36.) ‘ 


Doubtless, other allusions to these foreign visi- 
tors will be found in the light literature of the 
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(3'¢ S. XIL. Due, 21, 67, 
a 
period. They were evidently well-known charac. 
ters in the streets; and, like the Bavarian brogg. 
girls of the last generation, had their day—to be 
in time succeeded by some other attractive form 
of vagabondage. Witrram Kerry 
Leicester. . 


Hovr-GLasses IN Pvtpirs (1* and 9@ 9 
passim.) —In connection with this subject, the 
following, which is at present going the round of 
the papers, may be worthy of preservation in the 
pages of “N, & Q.”: 


“* It isannounced that the Queen has fixed in the pulpit 
of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, a sand-glass of the measure 
of eighteen minutes, This is but the revival of ap old 
custom, hour glasses having been in common use in the 
puritanical days of Cromwell. 

“The paragraph which chronicles this royal r j- 
tion of the desirability of short sermons concludes withthe 
expression of a wish that all Her Majesty’s clerical gb 
jects will accept this wholesome hint, and that all * a. 
grieved parishioners’ will subscribe to supply the pulpr, 
of their churches with this admirable sermon meter.” 

J. Manvm, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Corstr, Corzrr, Corsry (3'¢ 8. xii. 390)—] 
think “ care” will convey the idea intended, in 
the three passages cited by your correspondent :— 

1. “ This sharp care so fed upon her gall.” 
2. “No cares shall 
here is anzvious care, excess of caution ; 
frem caveo, cautus. Thus we get the full meaning 
of what we now call “cauterizing, or corroding 


rieve thee, & 


Corsi 


care,’ which, in poetical phrase, like a vultan, 
preys on the vitals. The vulture feeds on flesh; 


it is called the “‘ Carrion-bird,” and so may bea 
* corsie”’ from feeding on the human corse o 


corpse. Thus we come to No. 3:— 
“ The discontent . . . that we may take the spleen and 
venom (ie, the care | which refers to discontent above) 


that causes the mischief) from it.” 


AL 


Watrorp Famiry (3 S, xii. 414.) — Lands 
in Wethersfield (adjoining Finchingfield) were 
enfeoffed for the reparation of Wethersfield church 
by Robert Walford of that parish, husbandman. 
The deed is dated April 17, 1574. 

Robert Walford, a woolstapler, 


of Castle Hed- ' 


ingham, is given in Boyne’s 7raders’ Tokens of 


| interest to the Walford family. 


as a tradesman there. I have the token 
These facts may be of 
C. GoLpme. 


1660, &c. 
in my Esse. Collections. 


Paddington 

Tne PRONUNCIATION SovEREIGN 
xii. 459.) — The etymological pronunciation a 
this word is undoubtedly erroneous now. There 
could hardly be any doubt about this matter from 


OF (34 8. 


| the moment the u of souverain dropped out of the 


** Envelope,” though still spelt as in 


spelling. 
is now Anglicised into Enn-velope, but 


French, 
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high-bred ladies of twenty years ago were horri- 
fed at the sound. Rendezvous is Rendy-vouse 
imevocably, and the Frankish obleege has quailed | 
under the hard English 7 in oblige. C. A. W. 
May Fair. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Life of Thomas Telford, Civil Engineer. With an 
Introductory History of Roads and Travelling in Great 
Britain. By Samuel Smiles. (Murray.) 

As the traveller now passes over all the principal roads 
in the kingdom almost as smoothly as if they were so 
many bowling-greens, he little thinks that, at the be- 
ginning of the present century they were in such a con- 
dition that the Highlander’s complementary couplet to 
Marshal Wade might have been applied to them — 

“Flad you seen these roads before they were made, 

You'd have down on your knees and have blessed ””"—— 


Thomas Telford; for to Telford, among other things, 
the country is indebted for great improvement in our 
system of road-making, and his name will ever be asso- 
dated with the great highways constructed by him in 
North Wales and the Scotch Highlands. In this inter- 
eting little volume, Mr. Smiles has somewhat enlarged 
the “ Life of Telford” originally published in his Lives of 
the Engineers, and fitly introduces an account of Tel- 
ford’s great engineering works—his Highland Roads and 
Bridges, Caledonian and other Canals, Menai and Con- 
way Bridges, Docks, &c.—by a view of the state of our 
wads and mode of travelling before his time. This 
record of Telford’s honourable and useful life, might be 
placed with advantage in the hands of every lad destined 
to earn his bread by honest labour. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring-Gould, 

M.A. 8 (Rivingtons.) 

That, on his first visit te the varied field of medieval 
mythology, Mr. Baring-Gould should have culled 
samples of its richness the most brilliant of the flowers 
that bloomed in it, is scarcely to be wondered at. But 
it shows how fertile is the soil when he is enabled to cull 
from it so goodly a second crop as that which he here 
presents to us, The myths treated of in the present 
volume are twelve in number. They vary in interest : 
those of “St. George,” and “ The Piper of Hameln” 
being perhaps the most so. But the other ten—St. Ur- 
sala and the Eleven Thousand Virgins ; The Legend of 
the Cross ; Schamir; Bishop Hatto; Melusina; The For- 
tanate Isles; Swan Maidens; The Knight of the Swan ; 
Sangreal ; and Theophilus—are all curious and well worth 
reading. 


Second Series. 


as 


Count Lucanor; or, the Fifty Pleasant Stories of Patro- 
nwo, written by the Prince Don Juan Manuel, a.v. 
1335-47. First done into English by James York, Doc- 
tor in Medicine, (Pickering.) 

Remembering the very interesting account of the col- 
lection of tales written by Don Juan Manuel under the 
title El Conde Lucanor, which appeared in the Foreign 
Quarterly some years since, it has been matter of wonder 
tous that the work has never been translated into Eng- 
lish, But, as we learn from the Introduction to this the 
first English version of this remarkable book, written, be 
it remembered, in the fourteenth century, the first com- 
plete edition of the original appeared only seven years 
ago under the superintendance of Don Pascual de Gayan- 


ges. Whether as a picture of Spanish life, at the time | 


it was written, whether for its antique simplicity, or for its 
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bearing on the history of Fiction, the book is one which 

well deserved to be translated. 

Enoch Arden. 
(Moxon.) 
Enoch Arden, admirably translated into Latin verse 

by the Margaret Professor of Divinity. Was ever highe: 

tribute paid to living poet, than that which Mr. Selwyn 
has offered to the Laureate in this handsome volume ? 


Poema Tennysonianum Latine redditum., 


Books Recxivep.— 

We have a number of small works waiting for notice, 
which notice must for obvious reasons be but brief. 
First and foremost are two little volumes of Messrs, Low’s 
Bayard Series, which we can specially commend; the 
first consists of The Essays of Abraham Cowley, which 
are not half so well known as they deserve; the second 
is a charming story, which we suspect will be as new to 
many of our readers as it was to ourselves— Abdallah, or 
the Four-leaved Shamrock, translated from the French of 
M. Laboulaye, the eminent French Jurist.— The Gene- 
alogy of the Family of Cole is a carefully compiled little 
volume, privately printed, and appropriately dedicated 
to the Earl of Enniskillen.—A Collection of Private De 
votions for the Hours of Prayer, compiled by Bishop 
Cosin (Parker), and The Definitions of the Catholic Faith 
and Canons, and Discipline of the First Four General 
Councils of the Universal Church, in Greek and English 
(Parker), are sufficiently characterised by their respec- 
tive title-pages.— National Honours and their Noblest 
Claimants, by J. E. Bigsby, LL.D. The noblest claim- 
ants, according to Dr. Bigsby, are men of letters: this is 
an opinion not universally gdopted by men of letters 
themselves.— Messrs. Letts’s various utilitarian Annuals 
for 1868 continue to merit the patronage which their 
variety and utility have so generally secured for them; 
we have now to notice several different fore 
most among them being The Diary for 1868; The Office 
Calendar; Clerical and Mercantile Tablet Diary; Letts’s 
British Tariff ; and Letts’s Parliamentary Register and 
Almanack. 
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UNIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE, 

When Lord Campbell declared that it ought to be mad 
a penal offence to publish a book without an Index, the 
opinion did justice to that strong common sense which 
was his great characteristic. 

What an Index is to one Book a Catalogue is to all 
Books. 

No one who has had much to do with literary or histo- 
rical research could for a moment doubt the vast utility 
of one great General Catalogue of all Books. But the 
preparation of such a Catalogue must n« cessarily involve 
great cost and much labour, and take years to accom 
plish ; and if ever it be accomplished will only be brought 
about by the preliminary publication of a series of special 
Catalogues. 

It was on this, among other grounds, that we thought, 
and still think, the project of a Untversat Art Cara- 
LOGUE one well deserving the encouragement and co- 
operation of all Students of Art and Men of Letters. It 
is a step in the right direction. Nor can we doubt, 
if the attempt be crowned with the success which may 
reasonably be anticipated, and which it assuredly de- 
serves, that it will eventually be followed by other divi- 
sions of that great desideratum-—a Universat Carta 
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NOTES 


It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that we an- 
nounce to our readers that arrangements have been made 
with the Department of Science and Art for the publica- 
tion of the Usrversat Art CATALOGvE in our columns. 
Nores anp Qvenrtes will, for that purpose, be enlarged 
to thirty-two pages on and after Saturday the 4th of 
January—four of which pages will, from that time, be 
devoted weekly to such Catalogue. 

This Catalogue, it will be remembered, is in its present 
form (though of course not complete) as complete as all 
the resources at the command of the Department of 
Science and Art can make it; and far more complete and 
extensive than any similar Catalogue ever committed to 
the press. 

Brought, through the medium of “ N, & Q.,’ 
eyes of a numerous body of readers, who, as experience 
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has shown, are especially qualified and peculiarly willing 
to assist in the discovery and preservation of biblio- 
graphical facts, it cannot be doubted that the errors and 
missions inseparable from a first attempt to compile 
such a Catalogue will be gradually done away with, till 
the work be brought as near perfection as any work 
merely human can be; and the result will be that great 
. for lovers and students of art, throughout 
fairly claim 


lesideratum 
the whole civilised world,—a work which may 
to be considered a 
Untversat Art C 
*,* For further particulars, as to the object and nature 
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f the Catalogue, see our advertising columns. 


A\TALOGUE, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of price, &c., of the following Book to be sent 
gentlemen by whom it is required, whose names and address are given 
for that purpose: — 

Gaose’s Awriqurtres. Vol. VI. Large Svo, published by 
Wanted by Mr. H. T. Cooke 4 Son, Bookseller, Warwick. 
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A VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF BOOKS, # 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HOD¢ 


Auctioneers of Literary Property ard Works illust 
fi = Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wi 
wc. MONDA h January, 1868, and 
loving Days, at_ | o'clock precisel Valuable Assemblage of 
in all Classes of Literature, Seve passant vowels lath 
editio Letters, &c.: 
edition; 


Quedrupeds of America, 

Mentelin. circa 1470; Bede Martirologium et 
_ on vellum, Sec. xv.; Biblia Latina, 

Bibel in Teutech, 2 vols. Koburger, 1485; B o 

Edwa md Book, printed by White headin. 1552; ke. 
ts nmon Prayer, R. Jugge, Claude's Liber Veritatis, 3 
Clutterbuck's Hertfordahive, 3 vol Dugdale’s Monasticon 
by Caley, Ellie, and Bandinel, 8 vols. Evangelia 4 Latine, Ma, 
xii. on vellum; Gough's 


. r Selby . a ritiok ’ 
i ir inus ae Situ Orbis et Fulgerias @ 
Hierosolimitana, valuable MS. on ve'lum, ®ve. 
rtees and Raine’ 

‘Tanner, Notitia Monastica; V aring’s Masterpieces of Industrials 
2 vols.; Watt's Bibliothec a. 4 vols.; Whitaker's Craven. on large 
Ww oburn Marbles; and numerous other Standard Works in rir Clas 
of Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by 
receipt of Four Stamps. 
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The First Portion of the very Valuable and Extensive Stock of 
of MR H. G. BOHN, the Eminent Bookseller and P; 
York Street. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HOD@ 
Auctioneers xf- iterery Lt mf and Works illustrative of 

Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Houre. LS 
Street, Strand, W ‘C. “on MONDAY, 10th of Febr la, 
Twenty -three fe slowing Days (Sundays excepted) at | o'clock 
each Day, the First Portion of the very Extensive and Valuable 
of MR. HENRY GEORGE BON, the Eminent Bookseller snl 
lisher, retiring from Business, including Splendid Books of 
Voyages and Travels; History and Biography; Greek and 
Classics, with Translations; Natural History ; Numismates 
Aldine Editions and Early Printed Books; Ancient and 
Divinity : and Standard Authors, English and Foreign, in all 
of Literature. 

Mey be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had ; if by 
receipt of Twelve Stamps 


JAMES PATERSON, 
Searcher of Records for Law and 
Geneological Purposes, 
61, CAUSEYSIDE, 
EDINBURGH, 
\HEAP 
TRANSLATIONS._A I 
Classics. Mathematical and P 
School Books suituble for the Library of the Gentleman and 
and for the Student. All in good condition. Send stemp for 
The best Collection in London,—W. UEATH, 497, New Oxfurd 
containing 
forwarded free by 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 
RICHLY-BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH SERVICES. 
BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
SCHOOL “ss COLLEGE BOOKS. 

3, Uxford Street, London 
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